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PREFACE 



Most of the material presented in the following pages has 
been adopted from my thesis 4 Folk-dance and Physical 
Education/ approved for the Ph. D. degree by the University 
of Bombay. 

When I started my researchstudies, I had no idea that my 
material would be presented in the form in which it appears 
to-day. I was then working in the field of physical education 
for well-nigh over 15 years and was inclined to work on ‘Social 
Needs and Physical Education.’ My teacher, Dr. Ghurye* 
but for whom neither the field-work r.or the publication 
of this booklet would have been feasible, suggested the study 
of folk-dance. In those days, activities in the sphere of phy¬ 
sical education mostly touched the advanced classes. Natural¬ 
ly, this field-work was practically new to me. For this very 
reason, I liked the subject for the choice of which I must ex¬ 
press my indebtedness to my learned teacher. 

„ Our original plan was to make a comparative study of 
the .oik dances all over India. I even travelled and studied 
some of the leading folk-dances of Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and 
some part's of South India. But I had to give up my plan of 
making an all-India survey owing to the then acute tra¬ 
velling and other handicaps. We then decided to limit the 
sphere of enquiry to Maharashtra and it is the results of this 
enquiry that form the substance of the present work. 

From what I have read and seen about folk-dances out¬ 
side Maharashtra, I may venture to say that the limitation 
of area regarding the present enquiry has not much affected 
the variety of dance types most of which are represented in 
some form or other in Maharashtra. I had little idea that 
Maharashtra offered such a variety of folk-dance when I laun¬ 
ched on my enquiry. Cultural and regional differences mostly 
are responsible for this variety which is equally interesting and 
instructive. 

Although I am led to believe that most of the Indian 
folk-dances are represented in some form or other in the folk * 
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■dances of Maharashtra, the statement has to be substantiated 
by a careful and comparative study of Indian folk-dance. 
I desire to work on this problem, time and other factors 
permitting. 


The author takes this opportunity to express his sense of 
gratitude for the very willing and sympathetic help he received 
from friends during his tours for the collection of material. 
Shri. Nanasaheb Chapekar of Badlapur, Shri. G. V. Apte of 
Sholapur, Shri. V.H. Pethe and Shrimati Yashodabai Pethe of 
Dadar, Shri. Babasaheb Patki of Bhiladi, Dr. R. O. Bhat of 
Nandurbar.Shri. Madhusudan Dharapof Mahad,Shri. Vasudev- 
rao Paranjpe of Belgaum, Shri. Abasaheb Jog of Tasgaon, Shri. 
Madhavrao Paranjape of Pachora, Shri. Dattopant Bapat of 
Kalambashte, Sangameshwar, Shri. P. K. and K. B. Mahabal of 
Nasik, Shri. G. P. Kale of Sinnar, Shri. Baburao Joshiof Karaj- 
gaon, Shri. Annasaheb Mehendale of Gimhavane, however, 
must be particularly mentioned. 


The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay for the grant-in-aid received by him from 
the University towards the cost of publication of this work. 

The author has also to thank Prin. P. M. Joseph of T. I. 
J\ E. Kandivali, for the valuable suggestions he made in con¬ 
nection with the present work. 

The notation is prepared by my friend Shri.L.J, Manohar 

Dr. L. N. Chapekar took great pains in going through 
the manuscript carefully and seeing the book through the 
press. 

Lastly, I cannot be ungrateful to my innumerable friends 
who participated in the dances which were arranged 
sometimes during an off-season and even at odd times. In fact 
it is they who provided me with what now forms the basis of 
this work. 


A. J. Agarkar 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Sociological study of early communities in various 
parts of the world has clearly revealed the important part 
played by folk-dances in the social life of these communities.. 
They served not merely a recreational or aesthetic purpose but 
were integrally related with all the aspects of social life and 
were a living and dynamic expression of the manifold sides of 
that life. They were not consciously or deliberately created 
by any person or persons to serve a specific purpose but grew 
out of the social life itself, changing and evolving as the social 
life itself changed and evolved. All the important aspects of 
group life and its major occasions found communal expression 
through these dances and all its customs and manners and 
phases of institutional life were reflected in them. The folk- 
dances of early societies, thus serve as a mirror clearly reflect¬ 
ing the dynamic aspects and living significance of these socie¬ 
ties and as such are of fundamental importance to the under- 4 
standing of these societies. 

Maharashtra affords a good scope for such a study. 
There are at least three main groups which are more or less 
culturally distinct, namely, the Brahmins and the other 
advanced classes, the agriculturists and allied groups and the 
hill-tribes. There is a wide range as regards the ways of 
thinking and behaviour in these groups. The division of 
Maharashtra in the two natural regions of Konkan and the* 
Ghatside, varying in climatic and other conditions is an addi¬ 
tional asset for comparison and contrast. The element of* 
dancing though differing in degree and manner does exist 
even today in all these groups. This difference which is* 
remarkably great, as we shall see later on, and the other factors' 
mentioned above can with advantage be utilised for the ana¬ 
lysis of the disrespect and decay the folk-dance of Maharashtra 
has tended to fall into. 
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There are, however, certain elements in folk-dance which 
are useful for all times to any human society. The place of folk- 
dance in society is determined by the form in which it is 
presented and the purpose for which its existence is deemed 
necessary. Maharashtra has a rich heritage. Most of the dance 
forms and movements, the simple but effective instruments,the 
easy but forceful tune of the dance-songs can make a substan¬ 
tial contribution to the programme of physical education 
of the province and of the country. 

The present work is an attempt to study the extant 
folk dances of a specific culture region-the Maharashtra-with a 
view to evaluating their social significance and to show the 
place occupied and purpose served by them in the complex 
social fabric of the various communities inhabiting this region. 

Before presenting the proper study of the various ele¬ 
ments in the folk-dances of Maharashtra it will be in the 
fitness of things to know something about the people belong¬ 
ing to different castes, sub-castes and tribes in Maharashtra, 
specially with reference to their physical surroundings, their 
occupations, their social and economic status and their cultu¬ 
ral level in order to clearly understand their views on, attitude 
towards, beliefs in, and the social significance they attach to 
the folk-dances of their own groups or of other groups. 

Maharashtra is divided by the Sahyadri in two main 
natural divisions, the Ghat-side and Konkan. The Ghatside 
is more or less a big plateau and the soil is black and 
fertile. Konkan on the contrary is a narrow strip of 
land stretching along the Sahyadri and is bounded on the 
western side by the Arabian sea. The southern part of Kon- 
k: specially is full of rocks and hills. As a consequence, 
this part is far from fertile notwithstanding the fact that 
Alfonso mangoes, so far known best in world are grown in 
this part of Konkan only. The northern part comprising 
Kolaba and Thana districts is comparatively fertile and 
though the ranges of the Sahyadri penetrate at places right 
up to the Arabian sea even in these districts, there are wide 
plains where much rice is grown. On the Ghat-side, the 
fertility of the soil affords the cultivator facility to grow prac¬ 
tically any crop if there is adequate water supply. 
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The climatic conditions of these natural regions of Maha¬ 
rashtra also differ to a very great extent. There is a heavy 
rainfall during the monsoon inKonkan; and neither the winter 
is very cold nor the summer very hot. The climate is more 
or less equable. On the Ghat-side on the contrary, the aver¬ 
age rainfall is very low, so much so that the districts of 
Ahmednagar and Sholapur are often the visiting places of 
drought. The winter is very cold and the heat of the summer 
in many places is quite oppressive. 

The occupations, however, do not differ much. India 
is essentially an agricultural country and Maharashtra is no 
exception to it. Agriculture is therefore, the main occupation 
of the people of the Ghats and Konkan alike. The southern 
part of Konkan being the most unfertile and comparatively 
thickly populated, the inhabitants of that district emigrate 
every year to earn a living either by intellectual or physical 
labour. Bombay is the favourite resort of most of such emi¬ 
grants and right from the top ranks in the intellectual fields 
down to the sweepers of the streets in every walk of life, 
excepting perhaps commerce, one comes across a number of 
persons belonging to this district. Such emigrants from the 
Ghat-side are comparatively few and the majority of them are 
from the working classes, many of them working as mill-hands 
or as coolies at the railway stations or docks. Traditionally 
being a self-sufficient unit with its balutedar system, each 
village has its own craftsmen the goldsmith (sonar) , the 
carpenter ( sutar ), the pot-maker (kumbhdr), the oilman ( tell ), 
the washerman (pant), the shoe-maker (chambhdr) and the 
like. Apart from these groups l aving different callings by 
heredity as well as by profession, there are certain other 
groups and tribes engaged in other seasonal or regular occupa¬ 
tions. Stone-cutting for instance, is a calling by itself and 
the people pursuing that profession are known as Pat havvals 
(stone-cutters). The Warlis are seasonal timber-cutters, and 
the Katkaris, coal and catechu-makers. Many of the Agris are 
engaged in salt industry. Such is more or less the general out¬ 
line of the various occupations of the people of Maharashtra. 

We shall now turn our attention to the difterent castes 
and tribes, which have been selected lor hein^ described in 
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g, apter. They have been selected either because they 7 
represent a type or because they are useful for comparison 
We shall start from the Brahmins, who form the apex of the 
caste system and are believed to represent the highest type 
of Hindu culture. There are a number of sub-castes among the 
Brahmins, but we are going to deal with only two of them, 
namely, the Chitpavans and the Deshasthas. The former reside 
mainly in the Konkan and the latter on the Ghat-side. This 
selection has been mainly based on two considerations, namely, 
the remarkable difierence (i) in geographical surroundings and 
(ii) in certain social observances. 


The Chitpavans. 

The ancient habitat of the Chitpavans is Konkan, and 
hence they are also known as ‘Konkanasthas’. When 
and whence they came and settled down in Konkan is not so 
-ar definitely known. It appears however, that for a long 
time they have been the inhabitants of Konkan and Konkan 
onh It is only during the 18th and the 19th centuries that 
a considerable number of Chitpavans emigrated and spread all 
over the Ghat-side, when the Chitpavan Peshwas were, 
the dc facto rulers of Maharashtra. Most of them have 
since then settled down on the Ghat-side ; yet, the majority 
of them is still to be found in Konkan. 

As a class, they are well-educated and many of them 
; re employed as clerks or teachers, A large majority of them 
possess landed property. Individual holdings are small and 
tew of them are actual tillers of land. For Court-purposes, 
however, specially to exploit the Tenancy Act, practically 
every one of them residing in Konkan gives cultivation as his 
occupation. 

Cultivation of course they do. but mostly with the help 
of hired labour. As a consequence, they get enough leisure 
and it will be interesting to note how these people arrange 
th iir day-to-day programme and pass off months and years of 
their life, confined for the most part to their villages only. 

I hall narrate from my experience, the village-life of these 
people in general, during the last twenty-five years. 
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Joint families amongst the Chitpavans some thirty years 
back were numerous. They took pride in staying together 
as members of a big joint family. With the old grand-father 
or the eldest male member of the family at its head, the 
number of the inmates more often than not exceeded a dozen, 
if not a score. Things have changed so fast during the last 
twenty-five years in this respect that the joint-family system 
has nearly become a thing of the past. What was common 
two or three decades back has become a rare phenomenon 
these days, as we have really to search for a joint-family worth 
the name. The change, however, has not been a smooth 
affair. I have seen a number of families economically ruined 
because of partitions and sub-division of property, which were 
in many cases decided in the courts of law. There was a 
time when separating from a joint-family had almost become 
a fashion and fighting in the court a pastime. There is, 
however, a set-back to this tendency, though the slanders of 
the litigious characteristic attributed to the Chitpavans are 
still hovering. Brothers no longer fight in courts of law 
for partition as before. Perhaps there has remained little to 
fight for; perhaps they have realized the folly of the preced- 
ing generation with the economic loss that it had entailed. 
The consequence is that more and more people are driven to 
the cities every year and the number of the inmates of a 
family is becoming smaller. 

Even though there are now no joint or big families 
Wort h the name, the daily morning routine has not undergone 
a ny considerable change. What was being done on a large 
scale is now being done on a smaller scale. All female mem¬ 
bers of the family excepting the very young get up at day¬ 
break. Of course, the house-wife is up much earlier. Former¬ 
ly, her first concern was to make preparations for churning 
buttermilk ; nowadays, in many families, tea is the first item 
attended to by her. The women are very busy till noon in 
doing their personal as well as household duties, such 
as sweeping regularly and dungwashing occasionally the floor 
and the courtyard, plucking flowers, taking their everyday 
bath, washing clothes, fetching water, preparing the meals 
a n d the liku. After the noon-meals are over, they are tempted 
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iave a little nap, which they deserve and can well 
afford, since they get some leisure time in the afternoon. 
Formerly, the noontime activities were quite different. Fami¬ 
lies being big, women were not compelled to work single- 
handed as is the case in many families today. Naturally, 
grinding and husking corn, sewing and such other petty 
things required to meet the family needs could easily be done 
by the womenfolk of the family. On certain occasions like 
preparing parched rice, the help of the women in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and relatives residing in the same village was freely 
exchanged and this indirectly helped social intercourse. 
In spite of all this work, they could snatch some time for a 
game at cowries or draughts. These games are now nearly 
extinct and new ones have not been successfully substituted. 
Most of the work formerly done by housemates is now done 
by hired labour/ Only the orthodox element in the family 
persists in doing things themselves on grounds of ceremonial 
purity. Before evening, women in former days used to visit 
village temples regularly; now they do so only on holidays 
and days of festivities. 

Most of the fast and festival days of the Hindus occur 
in the chaturmas , which begins from the 10th day of the 
bright half of Ashadh and comes to a close on the 12th day of 
the bright half’ of Kartik. During this season, in many 
villages, some sacred text, generally the Bhdgwat or the 
Mahdbhardt was read and explained by Brahmin professionals,, 
known as Purdniks. Women, especially the elderly ones, 
regularly attended these sermons. In very few of these 
villages, this tradition has been preserved and wherever it is 
still continued the audience is very poor. This is due to 
the disintegration of joint families and the diminishing faith 
in the efficacy of the hearing of Purdnas . Same is the case 
with other fasts and festivals. Whether as a result of the 
change that we have spoken about or as a result of more 
complex set ol circumstances, a difference is marked between 
the women of the older generation and those of the present. 
Whereas the former were physiologically healthy, the latter 
appear to- be comparatively not robust. The Mangaldgour 
provides a very good illustration. The women now enjoy more 
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eedom and latitude. Yet the performance is not half so lively 
as it formerly used to be. The whole night on Mangalagour 
day was spent in various activities, dances of different types 
being the main feature. One who slept or was inclined to 
sleep was laughed and jeered at. The occasion provided an 
opportunity for self-expression. It was a test of strength, 
stamina and skill and the participants took pride in exhibit¬ 
ing their skill and capacity. Then came a time when these 
activities were looked down upon as primitive, The religi¬ 
ous belief underlying such observances was also day by day 
being undermined. This was coupled with the physical 
deterioration of the younger generation mostly due to the lack 
of physical labour and partially due to malnutrition. The 
combined effect was the neglect of this once coveted and 
awaited festival. It is only very recently that efforts are being 
made to rejuvenate indigenous activities that arc wholesome, 
with the result that such activities are at present performed 
and demonstrated even by High School and College girls. 
Eut now the motive is health and recreation and not religion. 

Children attending primary schools had to wake up by 
daybreak, since those schools met both in the morning 
and in the afternooon. Children used to eat cooked rice 
in a slightly liquid form before going to school, lea has 
been substituted in some families nowadays. After the 
midday meals till the school time of the noon session, children 
used to play for some time on all weekdays. Saturday 
evenings and Sundays were their galla days. Boys and 
girls played many of the games together. lhe girls 
joining in these games were, however, very small, most of 
them being married by the time they attained the age of 
twelve. But due to the agitation of social reformers and certain 
economic factors the age of marriage has increased and now 
we see even the orthodox people not in a hurry to get their 
daughters married before sixteen. The suitable age tor 
marriage of a girl is now considered to be between eighteen and 
twenty. The effect of this change was markedly seen in the 
games. Their is a sex-consciousness created in children, 
with the result that the games in which girls and boys parti¬ 
cipated without any restrain or distinction are totally given 
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Boys of ten and twelve even used to take active part m 
the Mangalagour festival. That too has disappeared for the 
same reason. 

Goph and tipri were the dances specially meant for 
boys between ten and fourteen, and they felt elated when 
they were selected for performing these dances. Both these 
dances in course of time have lost the glamour, since these 
also* like the Mangalagour activities are stamped as primitive, 
fit tor the backward people to indulge in. Only of late have 
people realized that not only are they not primitive, but they 
require the dexterity, the skill, the presence of mind and the 
elegance of movement, which a cultured man may well be 
proud of. It will take some more time for these dances to 
regain their former social recognition and value. 

The male section of a Chitpavan family.is also habit¬ 
uated to get up before daybreak. The first thing men do 
is to look after the cattle, which are not generally attended 
to during the sleeping hours. After finishing personal 
duties their first task is to milk the cows and sweep the cow- 
pen clean, if that work is not entrusted to a servant. There 
were many and there are still not a few, who take pride and 
personal interest in the cattle and they will not entrust the 
work of cleaning the cowpen to anyone else, since they do 
not expect as much cleanliness from others. They used to 
put in some physical labour during the morning time and 
practically every Chitpavan house in Konkan has at least a 
fcmall piece of land adjoining the house which offers a good 
scope for gardening. The practice is still continued by many. 
Alter taking their bath, they used to spend an hour or so in 
the worship of household deities and most of them regularly 
visited the village temples in their sacred garments, with all 
the paraphernalia necessary for worship. Nowadays, the time 
oi worship has been curtailed and very few visit the village 
temples. Sometimes this is left to boys and in some cases 
evi a to old women. The village and household deities have 
lost their hold to a marked degree. 

After their noonmeals they used to have a little nap and 
could afford to spend an hour or two in playing at chess, 
draughts, or ganjiphas according to ability and liking. These 
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igames are now seldom played. The last one is thought of as 
out-of-date, the middle one is taken to be fit for women and 
the first one is neglected, more likely because of the fact that 
they are unable to undergo the nervous strain and concentration 
this game demands than anything else. Playing at cards has 
become more popular, but it has not been able to attract the 
same proportion of participants. People are becoming more 
individualistic. After some light work or writing business, they 
used to visit the village temples by, evening, in their usual cos¬ 
tume and without any worshipping material. As a rule it was 
more of a stroll and chitchating with acquaintances meeting 
casually on the way. At about sunset, they tried to be back 
since that was again the time for milking. They used to dine 
before nine. In this respect there has been no material 
change. 

In chaturmas only men of advanced age used to 
attend the reading of the puranas . Kirtans were attended 
by all. Formerly Kirtan was a necessary item in the 
festival of any village de ; ty. Casual Kirtans were many times 
performed by Kirtankars who happend to pass by the village. 
This profession of Kirtankar and the institution of Kirtan 
is meeting the same fate as that of the profession of Puraniks 
and the institution of the reading ot the Puran. The reasons 
are again the same.. Not that the people have no leisure 
time to attend such sermons, but they have become more 
materialistic and the intensity of religious belief in these in¬ 
stitutions and professionals is practically lacking. Even so is 
the case with dancing. The solitary dance, which the 
adults enjoyed and performed with a religious fervour was 
the kala dance. That provided an occasion for the 
Chitpavan youth to exhibit his physical strength, his skill in 
wrestling and such other feats in the presence of all the men 
young and old as well as the young women of the village 
belonging to his caste. Then there came a time when the 
young men who had been to other places tor higher education 
seemed to think it below their dignity to get their bodies 
exposed to rough handling and the sprinkling of buttermilk, 
curds and water. The real reason for non-participation, how¬ 
ever, was that either they were inadcpt in various exercises or 
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physically delicate and not any feeling that participation was- 
unbecoming for their class. That this diagnosis is correct 
is proved by the fact that those youths who were physically 
fit or adept in various exercises did take part in these perfor¬ 
mances, even if they happened to be college-returned youths 
from Poona or Bombay. It must be admitted at the same time 
that those educated young men joined for the sake of fun rather 
than from any religious belief. It was feared and rightly too 
that within few years this dance and even the celebratoin of 
the occassion may disappear. The conditions have slightly 
improved, but onecannot be yet certain about its future. 

The attitude of-the Chitpavans as a class towards dances 
of other castes and tribes is quite sympathetic. Dancing 
groups, which visit their houses, are given a courteous treat¬ 
ment. Men, worn eh and children of the house and those of 
the neighbourhood as well cofne out to watch rhe performance 
and some groups are asked to sing a particular song or dance 
a theme, in which they are supposed to excel or which the 
audience is able to understand, To the professional tawd- 
shas however, they are apathetic. Persons performing and. 
witnessing these are looked down upon and the word tamas - 
glr has become a term of contempt. This was mostly due to 
the erotic sentiment dominating these iamashas , created by 
songs and the type of dancing which was many times indescri¬ 
bably obscene. There have been however, persons amongst 
them, who patronised the tdmasgTrs not only by witnessing 
their performances, but by allowing them to be performed in 
their own courtyard. Such people were in no case excommu¬ 
nicated. But social'approval by the Chitpavans as a class it 
never had. The attitude is undergoing a change. The 
id wash a is also becoming more decent and it will not be 
long before it gets social recognition both as an art-form and 
as a mode of amusement, even from the Chitpavans and 
other advanced classes. 


The Deshastha Brahmins. 


The Deshastha Brahmins have been the inhabitants of 
the Ghat-side for a number of years. The Ghat-side is also 
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known as Desk and hence the term Dcshastha, which means 
one residing in Desk , is applied to this class of Brahmins. 
Jnyaneshwar, the great Marathi poet, saint and philosopher 
belongs to their stock and his time dates as back as the middle 
of the 13th century A.D. It is quite evident, therefore, that 
these people must have settled on the Ghat-side at least 
for six centuries if not much longer. The land being fertile, 
there was no cause for emigration on economic grounds as in 
the case of the Chitpavans. But during the time of Shivaji a 
few families descended into Konkan and settled round about 
Raigad fort, the then capital of the Maratha Dominion. 
Recently, a number of them, specially from villages where 
they were few in number, have run down to cities like 
Bombay as a result of the non-Brahmin movement. Even then, 
compared with the Chitpavans, their number appears to be 
quite negligible. A vast majority is still sticking to the home¬ 
land of their forefathers. 

As a class most of them are literate, being Brahmins, but 
few have received higher education and fewer still shine in 
the academic field as the upper classes of Konkan. They are 
a well-to-do people and that is perhaps the main reason why 
they did not hanker after higher education. As a conse¬ 
quence, they, are more conservative and orthodox. As agricul¬ 
turists they are less industrious and can very well afford 
to do so, the soil being very fertile. There are more or less 
three distinct classes in this group, though they interdine and 
intermarry. The Sardars, Jahagirdars end lnamdars form one 
class, the Kulkarnis and Joshis another, and Bhikshuks and 
agriculturists, the third. The first one is supposed to be the 
richest amongst these, though as a matter of fact a number of 
them are on the verge of bankruptcy. The Kulkarnis and the 
Joshi enjoyed till very recently the hereditary rights of collect¬ 
ing revenue and of priesthood respectively, These have now” 
been abolished by law. Bhikshukas are such of the Brahmins 
as have studied the Vedas and render help in religious func¬ 
tions whenever called upon. They are few in number and 
day by day the number is getting diminished. The agricul¬ 
turists form perhaps the major bulk, but many of them are 
farmers only in name. Actual tillers of the soil are very Lew. 
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daily routine of a Deshastha Brahmin does not 
substantially differ from that of the Chitpavan. There is, 
however, some difference as regards the way in which things 
are done. They are rather slow and a charge is often levelled 
against the Deshasthas that to be neat and tidy is foreign to 
them and to some extent it is true. They are not rice-eaters 
like the Chitpavans t their staple food being the bread of 
jowar or bajra and of wheat in some places. Rice is of course 
cooked in every household, but more for religious purposes 
like offering oblations to the fire than for consumption, 

r Tea made its entry in the villages of Desh much later than 
in Konkan, but now it has taken as firm a root and is as wide¬ 
spread as in Konkan in a comparatively smallar period. For¬ 
merly, children were invariably given enough milk and there 
was adequate milk supply. Now, there is a scarcity of milk 
and milk products, mainly because it is sent to towns, the 
means of transport having been considerably improved. This 
is one of the important causes of physical deterioration of the 
Deshasthas today. 

These people get comparatively more leisure time than 
the Chitpavans, but they have no additional ways and means 
of utilizing this time. The number and types of games, the 
everyday religious observances and even the fairs and festivals 
are not more in number than in Konkan. Wrestling on the 
Ghat-side had, and still to much extent has, a very great 
social recognition just like the cricket in Bombay. Even then 
amongst these people, though wrestling is not quite looked 
down upon, a successful wrestler does not get the same social 
recognition as one getting through his matriculation. Conse¬ 
quently, participation in wrestling, which is so popular and 
which is invariably an item of very great importance in every 
fair on Ghat-side is not encouraged. Dances for boys and men 
they have none. Only in some places the kala dance is 
observed. But it is performed rather on religious grounds 
than as a form of social entertainment. The girls and women 
however, have nearly all the types of dancing activities as the 
Chitpavans, Only because the Mahdlaxmi festival is not 
observed by these women, the blowing in of air in empty 
water pots is not indulged in . Dhende Ndchavane at the 
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of marriage procession was common some forty years 
back. It is now totally extinct amognst these people, though 
we can still see this practised amongst the lower caste people 
at the time of marriage procession. 

Ihe attitude of these people towards dancing is not un¬ 
sympathetic. The people on the Ghat-side in general are 
more fond of witnessing a dance than actually participating 
in it. They attend the tamcishas in large numbers. There 
are two distinct types of tamashas , The one with vind and 
other musical instruments for accompaniment has more of 
classical singing and the Brahmins prefer to witness their per¬ 
formances. Even a shastri can attend such performances with¬ 
out incurring any blemish. They also have Gondhals which 
by tradition are a necessary adjunct to a marriage or an. 
initiation ceremony. 


The Kunbis. 


The Kunbis of Konkan are perhaps the most hard-work- 
pig people of Maharashtra. i hey are mainly agriculturists, 
ayid casually farm-labourers and domestic servants, The land 
they., till is far from fertile, so much so, that even after putting 
the/ maximum amount of labour a human being is capable of, a 
Kunbiis.hardly able to provide a square meal to all themembers 
of his-family. Food rationing we are experiencing only during 
th^ 2nd world war. A Kunbij specially belonging to Ratna- 
giri district, is accustomed to it for generations. It has become 
almost .traditional amongst them, that the man who works 
tyith the plough is alone entitled to a full loaf, others have 
to .be -satisfied and carry on with only a half. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he is forced to contract debts for cere¬ 
monies like marriage, when he has to provide for a dinner to 
his caste-fellows. Formerly the only way to repay such debts was 
in the form of servitude for a number of years. One would not 
believe in these days that there had been instances in which 
these people had become domestic servants of the money¬ 
lender for generations together, a sort of serfdom. 

It is during the last twenty years or so that there has 
come about a recognisable change, A number of Kunbis have 
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.qegjpdeaving for cities to find work there. The natural con¬ 
sequence is the shortage of labour in their respective villages, 
which circumstance has helped the stay-away-at-home people 
to get better conditions. This change of condition is reflected 
in better houses, which now have Manglore-tile roofs 
instead of thatched ones. There have been of late instances 
of marriages, wherein the money-lender was not at all approa¬ 
ched and there are many cases in which the debt contracted 
is quite negligible and the duration of servitude for the money 
borrowed is comparatively short, exceeding, only in rare 
cases, a period of five years. 

Bread, prepared from « ( 7g/;-flour and fish is the cherished 
food of the Kunbis. Occasional contact with Brahmins and 
other higher class people, amongst whom tea-drinking had 
already taken firm root, has accustomed them to tea so much 
so that they have become its slaves. This however, has not 
made them teetotalers. Men are addicted to liquor as strong¬ 
ly as before. Only the time of the sway of these two kinds 
of liquids differs. The liquor is generally drunk in the even¬ 
ing, tea during day-time. Much money is spent on toddy in 
ceremonies like marriage and on occasions like birth and death. 
On festival days they must drink. Few of them will have at 
least one bottle of toddy every day if possible. Most of them 
are moderate, too much indulgence is looked down upon and 
abstinence is respected. Smoking and betel-leaf eating is 
common, the latter being enjoyed by both the sexes alike. 
Children are expected not to drink, smoke or eat pan. To 
offer pan is the usual way of showing hospitality and the 
habit of eating it is considered to be a necessity. Even in 
the midst of hard work, when time is pressing, they will 
snatch a few seconds to eat pan. It serves the purpose 
of both diversion and rest. It gives rest to bullocks yoked 
to the plough automatically ; and a farmer interested in his 
cattle will think twice before allowing his bullocks to be 
handled by one who does not eat pan. 

Family system among the Kunbis is undergoing the same 
change as among the Brahmins. Joint families are nearly extinct. 
This has net, however, much affected the daily routine. 
Getting up early in the morning and attending to his personal 
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duties first, a male is out to continue the work left half-done 
overnight or to start a new one. His breakfast and midday 
meals he generally eats at the place where he is working. 
With a little rest in the afternoon he is again at his work till 
it is dark. After returning home he takes his meal, which is of 
necessity light and within a short time becomes half-dead with 
fatigue and enjoys a sound sleep which he needs most. 

The women join the men in work a little later, though 
they get up much early. Their first task is to grind flour 
for bread and then to fetch water and prepare breakfast 
and the midday meals. They carry the breakfast as well as 
the meal to the fields where other members of the family 
are working. i he task of looking after children is left 
to old women. The women return home a little earlier as 
they have to prepare food. At about dusk they take their bath, 
which time is preferred for two reasons. They do not take 
bath in the morning as they have to work in the fields through¬ 
out the day and also due to the scarcity of clothes and lack 
of enclosed places for bath. They have no time to indulge in 
games of any type ; and Gcur is the only occasion when 
they have a good deal of dancing and make the best of it. 

Primary education is compulsory today. Formerly, 
however, children were seldom sent to school. The 
immediate problem of earning one’s bread puts aside all 
other considerations of furthering prospects by becoming 
literate. It is also beyond the vision of those tradition- 
bound simple folk. Children, therefore, are employed 
somewhere in the same village or one nearby mostly in the 
households of some well-to-do persons or are sent to look 
after the cattle, which to a Kunbi is a matter of pride, a 
source of income and is also indispensable, as it is a great 
asset to his agriculture both as regards manure and service. 

The Kunbi is very orthodox and conservative. A person 
wishing to have a haircrop on the western style was some 
years back threatened with excommunication and it took 
nearly twenty years and even more for the Kunbi to get re¬ 
conciled to this fashion of the West. His ways of behaviour 
a nd mode of life are perfectly in accordance with the tradi¬ 
tions of his caste, He hardly ever goes to a court of law 
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for getting redress against grievances from his own caste- 
fellows in spite of the fact that they live in close vicinity 1 
of the litigious Chitpavans. Even otherwise, he seldom takes 
the initiative, since he has no ability, money or time to in¬ 
dulge in such costly and tedious proceedings. Till very recently 
he was satisfied with the decisions of the panchayat. 
Nowadays with slightly improved economic conditions he also* 
casually consults the lawyer for legal advice both on matters 
civil as well as criminal. But it is still rare. 

Conservative by nature, orthodox by tradition and in¬ 
dustrious by necessity, he finds little time for indulging in 
activities other than those related to his occupation. Only 
in his childhood he might have spent some time in playing 
what minor games he could while grazing the cattle. 
But tradition has preserved two occasions at about intervals 
of six months for his recreation, the first being Gour and the. 


second Shiniga' 

Of all the festivals the Kunbi observes, these two are 
considered the most important by him. There is a good deal 
of dancing, drinking and good food • and a Kunbi is very par¬ 
ticular in making savings for these festivals. The occasion 
for community-dancing in which each and every member of 
his caste, excepting the physically disabled, participates is the 
Gour festival. there is more of merrymaking, but 

community-dancing is absent. It is left to small groups to form 
dancing parties; others are expected to join and sing the 
chorus. Each hamlet usually organizes only one dancing party 
for each type of dance, competition amongst residents of the 
same area being disapproved. Although these festivals serve as 
a sort of recreation to the Kunbi, who enjoys a lot of fun during 
the festivals and even few days prior to them, his attitude to¬ 
wards these festivals is more of a religious nature. He has firm 
belief in the efficacy and religious significance of the participa¬ 
tion. If he is unable to participate he thinks that he 
has missed something very important. Even then a keen 
observer can detect a slow but gradual change in the attitude 
of the Kunbi towards dancing. He has not become so sophisti¬ 
cated as to look down upon these activities nor has become 
so much physically run down and degenerate as not 
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Participate in the dance. But with all these, the keen en¬ 
thusiasm which he formerly used to exhibit is sadly missing, 
mostly due to the fact that the firm religious belief he once 
had is gradually getting undermined. 


The Agris. 

The Agris are distributed normally from Kelva Mahim 
in Thana district down to Janjira state in the Kolaba district. 
They are to be found on both sides of the estuaries of this 
area One peculiar point about these people is that miles 
and miles you go and Agris and Agris you find en >i;asse . 
They, are mainly agriculturists by profession, a few of them 
being engaged 'in the transport of sand from the Amba 
and Ulhas creeks to Bombay. 

A normal Agri is known for hard work in emergency. 
Long continuous work for days and months on end is not 
necessary as the soil is fertile. Rice is the main crop he 
grows, but he is not required to go through the laborious 
process of trans-plantation which demands great attention, 
careful manipulation and continuons hard work throughout 
the period, on the part of a rice cultivator of Ratnagiri or 
Thana district. The Agri has to be comparatively more busy 
during summer when he has to upturn the big clods of earth 
in his fields. But, then neither the time is so pressing nor 
are the circumstances so doubtful as in the rainy season. A 
day here or a day there does not affect the work in any way. 
After the clods are upturned he has simply to broadcast 
the seeds at the rainy season. If the shoots come out in good 
condition, he has co go to the fields only for harvesting. The 
knee-deep mud in the fields makes weeding impracticable. 

Since the land they till is quite fertile, the Agris, as a class, 
are not badly off. At least they have enough to eat. As a 
consequence, there has never been any emigration on a large 
scale, though Bombay, the attraction for employment to the 
majority of .Ratnagiri people is so close. 

Most of their work is done in a cooperative manner, 
locally known as handa system. They move in groups from 
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to field and here they share food in common, which 
generally consists of rice and fish. Unity is not observable 
in. manual labour alone, the Agris being well-known for their 
social unity. The Agri is quick-tempered. Even a slight 
provocation is enough to offer him an excuse for picking 
quarrel and yet he rarely resorts to a court of law. His caste 
baithak is still quite effective and he abides by its decision. 

His daily routine slightly differs from that of theKunbi of 
the Ratnagiri district. He is neither an early-riser nor is he 
so hard working. Only in summer he is rather hardpressed, 
due to the scarcity of fresh water which at times he has to 
fetch even from a distance of six miles. Toddy-drinking is 
neither abhorred nor looked down upon. It is a habit. Tea 
has been a recent addition. Pa/treating is not so common as 
smoking. Amongst women, only the old .smoke. Children 
seldom go to school. There are however, a few educated 
persons amongst them and they have done more harm than 
good to their caste-fellows as regards dancing. Some twenty- 
years back, when there was no educated element amongst 
them, dancing amongst men was common as in other castes. 
Possessed by the notion of dancing being primitive, these 
few educated have been successful in eradicating dancing from 
amongst the male section. As a rule Agri men from the Kolaba 
district d p not dance nowadays to any appreciable degree. 

Other activities without work motif are also very few. 
Only in Shunga they play atyapatya . Bhajan is becoming 
more and more popular, but it is not always a sober affair. 
Drinking before and after is permissible though in the actual 
performance, it is strictly prohibited. Seasonal bullock-cart 
racing is also enjoyed to’a very large extent. 

Women have successfully kept up their old traditional 
dances and songs. Some songs are so lengthy that they take 
more than two hours to recite. They dance on the Gour , 
Diva1 1 and Shimga festivals. The movements of the dance 
•are rather slow and monotonous. Nevertheless, they carry 
out the dance to the end quite cheerfully, and are never 
weary of completing the song, however lengthy. It is 
perhaps due to religious belief which makes imperative 
that a theme be danced to the end. Spectators they need 
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have. They enjoy the dancing by themselves. Many 
of the dancing songs contain stories from the Pur an as and 
the story runs very smoothly. Even small details are not 
missed. This is also one of the reasons why the monotony 
of the movements is not keenly felt. 


The Marathas. 


The Marathas are recognised as a warrior race and they 
have a history to substantiate this statement. Even today, 
a number of them are serving in the army both in India and 
abroad. They are distributed all over Maharashtra, the 
majority residing on the Ghatside. The term Maratha is 
rather loosely used, but the Marathas belonging to the 96 
families, known as Shyamjav Kiilt profess themselves to be 
the pure section of the Marathas and they decline to inter¬ 
marry with the Marathas not belonging to this fold. 

These 96 kuJJ Marathas have two distinct classes, 
the first one comprising the sardars , jahdgirddrs , indtnddrs 
and Deshtnukhs in and outside Maharashtra and the second 
one comprising the actual tillers of land who are mostly 
confined to the Ghatside. The former is an aristocratic class 
and the women in many of the families belonging to this 
class still observe purdah. The present economic condition 
of this class is, however, not very satisfactory. Many of them 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, wine and women being 
the principal drains on the ancestral property which in few 
cases is personally looked after. 

The food problem is not very acute with the agriculturist 
class. The people spend much money at the time of 
marriage; and the observance of funeral rites is also a costly 
affair. These are the occasions when they get into the 
clutches of the money-lenders. When the harvest is good 
and one is able to lay aside some money the first consideration 
of a Maratha specially belonging to the Nasik and Nagar 
districts will be to purchase an open light cart drawn, absurd 
as it may appear, by a bullock and a horse. With this 
vehicle he will race to a place of a fair gaily dressed, with 
his keep or a woman hired for the occasion behind him. 
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/ was common amongst the Marathas until it was 
ibited by a recent enactment. The ' aristocrats took to 
additional wives because it was considered fashionable while 
to farmers, polygyny meant additional hands 

The daily routine of both these classes amongst 
the Marathas differ widely. The agriculturist gets up before 
dawn and starts work by the time there is enough 
light. At about nine his wife brings his breakfast and 
lunch. Fomerly, this was the only time when the wife 
could exchange a few sweet nothings with her husband since 
young husband and wife talking together was considered in 
those days as immodest and not becoming cultured people. After 
breakfast he resumes work and carries on till about twelve. 
He then takes rest for nearly three hours excessive heat being 
unbearable. He returns home by dusk. 

The aristocrats on the other hand are generally late in 
getting up; they are seldom in a hurry. Doing things in a 
leisurely way is fashionable amongst them. Most of them 
actually idle away their time. In the evening, they listen to 
the reports from their tenants. Paw-eating and smoking 
In kkii are their leisure-time activities. Neither men nor 
women of this' class indulge in any type of community 
dancing. Vtrs and Dashavatar's are the only individua¬ 
listic dances in which persons concerned are compelled by 
tradition to participate, even, if they are unwilling. Some of 
the educated persons try to avoid these performances, partly 
because they have no faith left but chiefly because they think 
it below their dignity. A few of them are interested in wrestl¬ 
ing but many are inclined only to patronise the art. Hunting 
whenever possible is practised with much enthusiasm. 

The male section of the agriculturists, also, has few 
dances. Lezim is the only dance in which they participate. 
In few southern districts tipri dance is also performed. 
The Marathas who belong to the Vcirkan cult participate 
m the dniJ'i dance as well. They are, however, more interest¬ 
ed in wrestling. They flock in numbers to fairs where wrestling 
tournaments locally known as phads are held. They drink 
generally on bazar days, and on days of festivals. Smoking 
pipe- chiiftit is more common than pan-eating. 
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The women have dancing on A kshaya-tritiya w hen 
women of the villages on either side of a river gather on 
its banks, perform different types of dances and sing songs 
throwing abuses at each other. In some places they actually 
pelt stones and the winning side is hopeful of reaping a 
better harvest than the other. Their dancing in marriage 
ceremony is also lively. Here also they hurl abuses in songs 
at the opposite party. Dhende nachavne was formerly 
very common and in the interior it is practised even to this 
day, though people are not so enthusiastic as before. 

About the dances of other people the attitude of 
these people is one of patronising. Gondhal is to be performed 
as a religious adjunct to a marriage ceremony. Tatnashas are 
also very much favoured. The dances performed by dancing 
girls known as kolhdtins are also enthusiastically attended by 
these people. 



The Bhils. 

The whole of the plain at the foot of the Satpoda ranges 
is inhabited by the Bhils in large numbers, Shahade and 
Taloda being the chief centres. There are also some small 
Bhil states and the chiefs are known as Rajas, though they 
are seldom better off than a petty zamindar . Intermarriages 
and interdining with the Rajas is not uncommon. The Rajas 
wear a respectable dress, though their distant relatives are 
not easily distinguished from the other Bhils. 

As a class they are agriculturists and field-labourers. 
They also sell jungle produce such as honey, lac* fuel, etc. 
Even then the day-to-day life of a Bhil is very hard. A 
person who has saved something is an exception; to be in 
debt is the rule Drinking has become the evil of the worst 
type and from what I could gather from my informants, no 
less them 75% of the income is spent on liquor. Their scanti¬ 
ness of dress is remarkable. In winter fireplace is their only 
protection against cold. Smoking is common, women and 
children being no exception. 

Divdl-i and marriage ceremonies are the occasions for 
dancing, and their speciality, is that they have a dance even 
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the funeral occasion, unlike most other castes and tribes 
I have studied so far. But the dancing occasion par ex¬ 
cellence is provided bv Shi/nga —the HolJ festival. Whatever 
savings they can make are reserved for the occasion. They 
are very particular about appearance on this occasion, as their 
chief point is to make themselves ccnspicious at any cost. 
Those who can afford it try to achieve it by new, rich, gaudy 
dress. Those who are less fortunate even pinch their women¬ 
folk of their sarees and ornaments. Those who are unable to se¬ 
cure conspicuity through these means besmear their bare bodies 
with vivid colours. They have mixed-dancing on marriage 
occasion, but the tendency is to disown the fact toan outsider. 


The Katkaris, 


Of the tribes inhabiting the northern part of Sahyadri, 
the Katkari, is supposed to be at the lowest rung of the 
hierarchy. He is commonly believed to have earned his 
name from his profession of catechu-making, though Raj- 
wade 1 thinks that his ancestors who used animal-skins for 
clothing are responsible for getting him the name. Katkaris, 
as a rule, are much darker and slimmer than members of 
the neighbouring hill tribes. The women are tall and slim, 
but singularly dirty and unkempt. 

The Katkari builds his own hut. He can make fire with 
flint and iron. His hunting and fishing contrivances are 
also made by him. 

Of late he has taken to cultivation but he is more valued 
as a labourer. His services are in demand everywhere. The 
landlord wants him because his labour is cheaper than 
that of the Kunbi. for the same reason contractors and 
dealers in coal, wood etc. prefer Katkari labour. When 
grain gets exhausted the Katkari gathers and sells fire¬ 
wood and wild honey. The Katkaris are very fond of hunting 
and with their bows and arrows they kill small dear, 
rabbits and monkeys. They also dig old threshing floors for 
rats and their stores of grain. They are notorious for 
stealing corn from fields and threshing floors. 

I. Rajwaae V K , Hahikavatichi Bakhar , p, 84. 
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Even today the Katkari worships animistic gods. It is 
worth noting that* the principal demon of the locality 
worshipped by other tribes, is reputed to be controlled 
by the Katkari. He believes in black-magic and its efficacy 
in doing harm to others. He is supposed to be expert in 
that art and is therefore much dreaded specially by the 
Kunbis. 

The Katkari is very fond of dancing. Though DivaYi is 
his ^principal festival .for dancing, any occasion when, 
leisure and liquor are available is equally good enough. He 
participates in the zenda dance to compete with othef; 
groups. This acts as an incentive to collect new songs, and 
to get acquainted with Paurdnic incidents. 

These people being active participants in group dancing, 
have no great regard for the dancing of other groups. They 
witness iamasha performances, but they prefer active partici¬ 
pation to mere passive recreation. 

Other Castes and Tribes. 

There are a number of other castes and tribes in this- 
region. I do not intend to deal with each and everyone 
of them, because in the first place it would be rather 
unwieldy and, secondly, the representative character of 
the castes and tribes so far described is enough to serve 
our purpose. 

The next four chapters record the factual data regarding 
the festive occasions occuring regularly during the cycle of 
the year as well as the special occasions, which are generally 
accompanied with dance performances, the movements and 
formations, the dress and musical instruments, songs and 
music. 
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OCCASIONS FOR DANCING 

Padya . Barring a very insignificant number belonging 
to the commercial class, the whole Hindu population of 
Maharashtra observes Gudin Pddvd as their new year’s day 
since, according to the Shdlivdhan era, it is the first day of 
the first month of the year, namely Chaitra, It is a day 
supposed to be so auspicious that an astrologer need not be 
consulted about the auspiciousness of the day to start 
any good work. There are certain religious observances 
in the morning and the whole day is spent in merri- 
ipent. Choice dishes are prepared, new clothes are put on, 
the surroundings of the bouse are cleaned and a flag or a 
piece 9 f costly cloth, decorated with garland and crowned 
usually with a silvet pot is hoisted at the top of ai 
newly cut bamboo, placed at the entrance of the house. 
It marks the beginning of the Chaitra Goufi festival. 

This festival continues till the Dushahdm in Jyeshtha. 
It is not, however, a continuous season of festivals. Certain 
days like Tuesdays and Fridays are preferred, because they are 
considered to be the special days of that particular goddess. 
It is generally observed by families of higher Hindu classes 
and particularly by those in which a new wedding has taken 
place, every year on some day which suits their conve¬ 
nience. It is an occasion when the newcomer in the family- 
the newly married girl—is introduced to and gets an oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting the women of the village. 

It is a general belief that whatever one docs on 
this day is likely to repeat throughout the year. That is 
why people try to be merry and strive to do things, 
which will have a show-value and will stick on public 
memory. The Chaitra Gouri puja commonly known as Haladi - 
kunku aims at the same thing. The goddess worshipped at 
that time is Annapurna. Choice dishes are prepared and 



iplaced in an artistic manner in front of the image of the god¬ 
dess, which is seated in a decorated miniature cradle. Other 
things of artistic value and handicraft, prepared by the mem¬ 
bers of the family or bought from distant places or even 
borrowed from some relative nearby are arranged in an attrac¬ 
tive manner. To be brief it is an exhibition of one’s collection 
•of arts and crafts. And in the midst of the show of pomp 
and splendour the highest index of prosperity is not missed. 
The family to be sure, must have plenty of material things. But 
it cannot afford to be without children. Its real prosperity 
•depends on its young ones. Significantly, we find a small pot 
with a coconut on its top, dressed like a one year old child 
seated facing the goddess. With all this paraphernelia it is 
striking that there is no dancing, not even the ordinary favou- 
.rite phugadt. 

Akshayci Tritiya. Like Varsha Pratipada, Akshaya Tritiya 
is also a day believed to be auspicious. On this day on Ghat- 
side, all women of the village excepting those of the advanced 
•classes gather on the bank of the village river. They dance in 
a circle, sometimes even with tipris . But the important 
function of this evening is to abuse the women of the neigh¬ 
bouring village, who have gathered on the opposite bank for 
the same purpose. There is a regular competition in hurling 
abusive rhymes at each other between the groups, and the 
group which fails to throw an equally curt and sharp rejoinder 
is taken to have vanquished. 

In certain villages they go a step further. They actually 
pelt stones at one another. The party which gives in is sup¬ 
posed to have been defeated and there is a general belief that 
the winning group reaps a richer harvest the next season. 

There is no such superstitious belief, however, on the 
Konkan side, though the importance of the day is equally ad¬ 
mitted by all. Akhati i. e. Akshaya Tritiya as the agriculturist 
• of Konkan understands it, is a day which reminds him of 
the onset of monsoon which is not far off. The first 
task he undertakes is to see that his hut is properly 
roofed and covered to combat the heavy rains. He is more 
-interested in making a good shelter for himself, his family and 
his cattle than in indulging in dancing, and abusing his heigh- 
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^feouring villagers in order to ensure a better corp. Not that he- 
is less fond of dancing; on the contrary, he devotes many days 
and shows more enthusiasm but only in the months of Shravan 
and Bhadrapad. 

AshaJIti Ekadasht. Before proceeding to the dancing in 
Shravan we should not miss the purely religious dance^ in 
Ashadh. On the eleventh day of the bright half of Ashadh, 
the devotees of Vithoba of Pandharpur, march in groups and 
processions towards Pandharpur. The majority is of males, 
though females are not an exception. People from all classes 
participate. Asa rule, they are grown up people though a 
youngster may be found here and there, if he happens to 
belong to a family that has vowed the varl of Pandharpur and 
if there be no one else to fulfil the vow. Though the sanctity 
of the Pandharpur hshetra is acknowledged all ovet Mahara¬ 
shtra, it is generally the people from the Ghat-side that form 
the main conglomeration of this EkadasJii pilgrimage. The 
reason is quite obvious. Apart from the fact that Pandharpur 
is nearer to the people on Ghatside, the effect of the preach¬ 
ings of saints lik Namdeo and Tukaram who were staunch 
devotees of Vithoba is more pronounced on the Ghatside than 
in the Konkan. This is quite natural since both of them 
belonged to Ghatside. Avowed vdrkari , even from 
the farthest corner of Maharashtra shall not miss the 
occasion unless he is physically handicapped. The senti¬ 
ment is so strong and deep-rooted that even in an ultra¬ 
modern city like Bombay, we see many bliajan parties 
marching to the temple of Vithoba at Vadala, dancing 
and singing bkajans through the streets of Bombay on 

this da>y . 

Then comes Shravan the month of sacred days, fasts and 
festivals, and it is quite natural that it should be so. The 
scorching heat of summer is totally forgotton the heavy tor¬ 
menting showers of rain have already subsided, the rigour of 
winter is still far ahead. Garbed in green, the earth is shin¬ 
ing with all her splendour. Wild flowers of gorgeous colours, 
are in abundance. For the agriculturist, it is just a respite 
between-two bouts of hard work that he has to put in during 
the course of these four months in connection with his agricul- 
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iTal work. Sowing, transplantation and weeding are now 
over. Harvesting is yet to come, In the interval he can 
afford to have a little recreation and relaxation. It is no 
wonder then that such a month is chosen as a sacred month 
for fasts, feasts, festivals and other auspicious purposes by the 
religious minded Hindu. 

Among Brahmins and other advanced classes, women 
after their marriage have to worship the goddess Parvati, 
known commonly during this month as Mangaldgour , on each 
Tuesday for a period of five years. These worshippers are 
known on this occasion as vasolya i. e. those who have under¬ 
taken a vow. It is customary for women, especially newly 
married ones, to offer worship at home on the first and the 
last Tuesdays. On the remaining days a woman may 
join the worship at any place where she might be invited. 
When therefore, there are more households than one celebrat¬ 
ing this festival there is a keen competition in securing the 
highest number of worshippers at one’s place by way of show¬ 
ing one’s importance and in acquiring and accumulating the 
paraphernalia for worship, so that the worshipped object may 
appear grand and imposing. 

The puja ceremony and the feast arranged for the occa¬ 
sion is over by noon. In the afternoon married women as 
well as unmarried girls visit in groups the households where 
this puja is celebrated. Phngadi is the most important item 
during these visits. There is a good deal of competition, both 
as regards stamina in the phugadi dance and ready wit, in 
answering the ukhdnds . 

By evening all such visits are over and after light refresh¬ 
ments having been served to the invitees, the real entertain¬ 
ment programme in quite a congenial, informal and homely 
atmosphere follows It consists of a' variety of lolk-dances 
and lasts even till day-break, if the participants are enthu¬ 
siastic. 

The whole show is purely a concern of females so 
much so that men are totally obliterated from or completely 
thrown in the background of the picture. Very young boys 
do join occasionally and old women, if they do not actually 
participate, take active interest in the whole show. 
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Nagpanchami y the fifth day of Shravan, is observed as 
the day for the worship of Nag, the cobra god. Earth is 
neither to be dug nor to be ploughed on that day. The 
women on the Ghatside visit ant-hills i where the cobra is 
-supposed to reside, and offer worship. There is a sort 
of competition amongst girls specially, in swinging 
on a swing hung to the branches of tree, at a fairly 
good height. In Konkan, a picture of cobra drawn with 
sandle-wood paste; or flour is worshipped at home. It is 
more or less a family concern, like < the observance of 
Mondays and Saturdays and as such does not offer; much 
scope for social intercourse. 

Niiralt PourniniTi , the full moon day of Shravan is a festi¬ 
val which has got a definite social value of a high order. To 
the Brahmins and others entitled to wear the sacred thread, 
this day is auspicious for discarding the sacred thread that 
they have been wearing and putting on new. ones after the 
performance of certain Vedic rites. The businessman wor¬ 
ships the sea, which after a rough and stormy season of over 
a couple of months have by this time become quite calm and 
safe for the' mercantile ships to sail. The main offering to 
the sea being the coconut, this day is known as Narall 
Pourtiima , ndral meaning coconut. To the agriculturist, 
this day is of special importance. On the Ghatside. the 
sister ties a rdkhi on her brother’s wrist. In the absence of 
the sister, a priest does the job. But more interesting are the 
wrestling matches, which are arranged on a very large scale. 
Prizes in the form of coconuts and sdphds are given to 
winners, Only in rare cases, cash or silver ornaments, like 
armlets and anklets are given away. It is not however, 
the money value of the prize so much as its prestige value 
that prompts the youths to prepare for and enter into the 
tournaments. Sometimes matrimonial alliances are arrahged 
on the results of these tournaments. In Konkan, the 
agriculturist, instead of tying rdkhi wears a poute round his 
neck or tied to his wrist. This is done at the village temple, 
generally at noontime. From this night, they assemble for 
practising their Govindd and Goun dances, the former only a 
week and the latter slightly over a fortnight ahead. 
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Gokulashiami . falls on the eighth day of the dark half of 
Shravan. It* is observed practically by all-classes of Hindus all 
over India. The birth of Lord Krishna according to the 
Pur anas took ploce exactly at midnight on this day. 
The period and the manner of celebrating this occasion vary 
from place to place according to the prominence this god 
is given in the village and the enthusiasm and the means of 
the people. In some villages of Konkan the celebrations 
start from the first day of the dark half and end on the ninth, 
while in some other villages they bigin on the eighth and 
end on the twelth of the dark half. In certain other places 
they start on the fifth and come to a close on the day follow¬ 
ing the birthday. In many places on the Ghatside, it is only 
a one day function. 


When it is a function lasting for more days than one, 
klrtan is generally one of the items. The life of Krishna is 
naturally the main theme. Slightly before midnight on the 
eighth a miniature cradle, decorated with garlands and other 
things is hung in front of the khtankar. Exactly at midnight 
Lord Krishna is believed to have been born. A symbolic 
representation of the newly born child, generally a coconut 
covered with a. costly piece of cloth in the fashion of a baby, 
is put in the cradle. The kirtankar sings lullaby songs, 
and the display of goph and tiprT dance, wherever organised 
follows. 

Whatever variations regarding the beginning, the dura¬ 
tion or the manner - of celebrating this festival be, observing 
the birthday exactly at midnight and breaking the handi , 
an earthen pot full of curds, milk etc., decorated with a 
garland, on the following day is a common feature. Curds, 
milk, butter-milk, poJid, turmeric, mangos, mango sprout, 
coconut, plantains and some coin are, usually, the contents of 
a handi. It is hung in a temple or a prominent place at a 
respectable height, generally beyond the reach of a man stand¬ 
ing on the shoulder of another. The time of breaking the 
handi is not fixed. It varies from dawn to dusk, according to 
the custom of the place. 

Women have no active part co play throughout the 
function except of being the spectators. But their 
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has a contribution to make inasmuch as it acts as 
an incentive, when the youths give demonstrations of their 
physical strength, skill and stamina. Grown up men 
naturally do not participate in such activities, but they find 
it difficult to check the temptation of mixing in the group 
when the kala dance begins. On some plea or the other, 
or under the pretext of being dragged in and forced to join, 
they enjoy the crude dance forgetting the decorum that 
attaches to age or status. 

With the breaking of the handl the ceremony in the 
temple comes to a close and people go back to their respec¬ 
tive homes, not forgetting to take with them a small piece of 
the broken pot. It is supposed to have the power of increasing 
the supply of milk and milk products and is therefore preserved 
in the place where these things are kept. In certain villages, 
after the main function at the temple is over, people pay a 
home-to-home visit where buttermilk and warm and cold water 
are poured on them, while they are dancing. 

On Ghatside, the function is not so elaborate. Of 
course, people do celebrate the birthday at midnight, orthodox 
persons observing a fast for the whole day, as in Konkan. But 


instead of the kala dances as we have in Konkan, these 
people, young and old act as if they are possessed. The 
bhagat beats himself with his whip and at times even beats 
others. When they get exhausted, the handi is smashed. 

Ganesh Chathurthl is, as the name suggests, a day dedi¬ 


cated to Ganesh. It is the fourth day of the bright half of 
Bhadrapad. Ganpati is one of the most imporcant deities of 
the Hindu pantheon. He is famous as the remover of obsta¬ 
cles. Naturally, therefore, he is invoked at the beginning of 
every religious ceremony. Just a few years back, even chil¬ 
dren,when they were first introduced to alphabet were made to 
learn SJiri Ganeshdy attain ah meaning ‘obeisance to God Ganpati/ 
In removing the existing obstacles and destroying the impend¬ 
ing ones, there is no other deity in the whole Hindu pantheon 
to compete with him. It is no wonder then, that his idol is 
brought ceremoniously every year on this day in every Hindu 
family in Maharashtra. There are however few exceptions. This 
.idol is to be immersed the very next day or at the most it can 
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<pt till Anant Chaturdashi the fourteenth day of the first 
half of Bhadrapad. Such families as have Ganpati as their 
family deity do not bring the idol,because it has got to be immer¬ 
sed sooner or later during the month. If they bring in the 
idol they will have to immerse it and thus they will have to 
go without their family deity for the rest of the year i. e. for 
the eleven months to come. 

As a rule the idol of Ganpati is brought and worshipped 
-on the fourth day and immersed on the very next day.^ But 
an enthusiast or a well-to-do person may keep it over a longer 
period. In that case it is either immersed along with the 
Courts on the Gourl ^visarjan day or on the Anant 


Chaturdashi day. 

Formerly, the festival was a family concern; now it has 
become a public function as well. The idol is brought cere¬ 
monially, generally covered with a piece of costly cloth, on the 
very day, or at the most a day earlier if the artist who makes 
the idol happens to be a little way off. The idol is received at 
the house with all the ceremonies prescribed for the reception 
of a distinguished guest. A place specially decorated is reserved 
for it. A variety of fruits edible or otherwise is conspicu¬ 
ously attached to a wooden frame, hanging at a height of 
about six feet. The idol is worshipped with the help of a 
Brahmin priest. Sweetmeats are prepared, specially modaks , 
the favourite dish of tlie deity. Persons of orthodox views will 
not take their meals unless they have visited twenty-one idols. 
The number twentyone has, it should be remembered in this 
connection, a special affinity for the deity. The modaks offered, 
the durvas 1 with which it is specially worshipped are twenty- 
one or multiples of twenty-one. The whole day and night is 
spent in making merry. A well-to-do man invites his friends 
and acquaintances, perhaps all the people of his caste to play 
or sing bhajans . Formerly boys used to have their tipn and 
goph dances. The immersion ceremony in some villages has 
been and is still collective. All the idols in a particular locality 
are taken to a temple or a place, where it is customary to 
meet on this occasion. A common draft and prayer is sung 
and after distributing the prasdd the idols are immerse a a f° n 6 


1. Agrostis linearis. 
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^kn the shidQtj in a tank, river or the sea. 

Things have now slightly changed. The enthusiasm of 
the people appears to have worn out, due mostly to the 
weakening of faith and the increasingly hard life. Another 
cause is perhaps the advent of sarvajanik Ganpatis-a common 
idol for the inhabitants of a locality—which came in vogue 
some 30 years back at the instance of the late Lokamanya 
B. G. Tilak. the renowned political leader of India. In 
towns and cities the idea has taken root and we find today 
a number of such Ganpatis. Originally Tilak intended to 
utilize this opportunity for enlightening the public on topics 
political and religious, especially the former. Now, however, 
it is mostly serving the purpose of entertainment. Excepting 
the trunk and the prominently bulging belly, the dress 
and the paraphernalia of the idol have also been undergoing a 
drastic change. As a matter of fact, the idol in this connec¬ 
tion has become the victim of the fancy of its worshippers. 
Whereas, formerly the idol was shown with a mouse by the 
side as its vahana or vehicle, conforming to the description of 
Ganpati as occurs in the Pur anas* he is shown today as riding 
a bicycle, driving a motor car or an aeroplane. His head-dress 
has undergone a number of changes. Right from his crown 
of different shapes and sizes, he has reached the stage of 
visiting his so-called devotees, bare-headed with a fine crop. 
In the days of great political movements, one would find him 
wearing a Gandhi cap and a Nehru shirt and spinning at the 
charkha. He is becoming more and more the emblem or 
rather the expression of the dominating sentiment of his 
devotees. 

Melas which have taken the place of tipri and g 0 ph 
parties are a prominent feature in such public Ganpati festi¬ 
vals. Mela is a troupe of boys, girls or of both who give a 
performance of dialogues based on some problem of immediate 
interest social or political, but mostly the latter. Demon¬ 
stration of physical feats, singing and amateur artistic indivi¬ 
dual dancing are other attractions utilized to make the perfom- 
ances popular. Some melas are specially organised for the 
propaganda of certain political parties. Some are tending to 
be businesslike. 
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Vocal music by some prominent artiste is another attrac¬ 
tion of the festival. Magical performances, mimicry and ballad 
singing come next. And lastly in the order of interest shown 
by the people come the lectures, which were originally meant 
to occupy a prominent place. There is hardly any scope for 
folk-dancing of any type, since the organisers of such public 
functions, are persons belonging to advanced literate classes 
and, as such, apathetic to folk-dancing; It is only in rare cases 
that we find the procession at the time of immersion accom¬ 
panied with lezim dancers. 

With the agriculturists, specically of the Konkan area, the 
case is quite different. They spend most of the day in dancing 
before the Ganpati of the hamlet. If they are invited by 
upper class people, they are ever willing to give their dancing 
performance. On the Ghatside, lezim is prominently seen 
when the idols are taken in procession for immersion. Feats 
of physical skill and strengh like malkhatnb , the sword- 
fight and even balancing on parallel bars are demon¬ 
strated in the streets. The malkhatnb and the parallel 
bars are placed in bullock carts. Young boys painted 
like tigers and called Weighs are a common sight. The proce¬ 
ssions are invariably accompanied by parties of musicians 
which act as incentive and provide a good back-ground and 
accompaniment for the display of physical activities. 

Haritalika : The idols of San and Parvati known as 
Haritalikas are worshipped on the third day of Bhadrapad by 
married higher caste women every year. Girls and widows do 
not offer worship but, all the same, they observe fast like the 
worshippers. Phugadi is played by some, but the enthusiasm 
for and the glamour about such activities which is so manifest; 
at the time of mangaIdgour is totally absent. 

Gouri . No festival is more enthusiastically ooserved by 
the agricultural classes of Konkan than the Gouripujan. 
Their energies which lay dormant from the Shttnga festival, 
are now concentrated towards and expended for the incoming 
festival of Gouri which occurs within a couple oi days after 
the second day of the Ganpati festival. It is a three day 
function as can be seen from the almanac. The first day is 
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■Af&tryavShan , the invitation to Gouri, second one is Gottri- 
pfijan , the worship of the goddess and the last day is Gouri- 
visarjan, the immersion day. 

The representation of Gouri amongst these people is 
latner elaborate. They place a bundle of terdii plants on a 
chair, dress it in a saree and adorn it with ornaments. The 
head is made of clay properly shaped, dried and coloured. 
Poor people who cannot afford to buy this head, use a paper- 
image as a substitute. Rich people have sometimes the whole 
image made of clay. At the time of immersion, however, the 
bundle of ten’a plants and the paper image only arc immersed. 

All the three days of the festival ( special y the second 
day ) are spent in singing, dancing and drinking. Dancers 
pay house to house visits, as there must be a dance perfor¬ 
mance before the goddess in each house. Toddy is provided 
by the well-to-do and nowadays tea, by the poor. Men and 
women equally enjoy the festival. There is however no 
mixed dancing. Women have their own dances and songs 
and they do not dance while men are dancing. The 
procession of immersion, which generally takes place at about 
sunset, is invariably accompanied by dancing. Son Kolis, the 
fishermen of Konkan, also observe this festival more or less in 
the same fashion as their neighbour, the Kunbi. 

The higher caste Hindus ofKorkan, bring seven pebbles 
from rhe river or the sea, worship and immerse them on the 
prescribed days. This is generally done by young girls as it is 
not considered a very important festival by them, Same 
is the case with all the classes on the Ghatside. 

Sarvapitrl : The last day of Bhadrapad is the Sarva- 
pitrl am a vasya. It is observed not only by the higher caste 
Hindus and the agriculturists, but also by the so-called 
aborigines like the Thakurs and the Malhar Kolis. As the 
name indicates, it is a day dedicated to deceased ancestors, 
h ■ way in which these ancestors are propitiated differs from 
caste to caste. Brahmins invite a Brahmin priest, worship 
and feed him to his heart’s content, taking him to be the 
representative of their ancestors for the time being. Others 
have to be content with offering the Brahmin priest shidh'a , 
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uncoooked food, since cooked food at the hands of persons 
belonging to castes other than his own is forbidden to a 
Brahmin. Offering pindas at noon to the ancestors is how¬ 
ever common to all The pindas or vddlii as the offering is 
called by the Kunbi is placed on the roof of the house, so that 
crows might eat it. It is a common Hindu belief that the 
ancestors visit their house in the form of crows. 

During night, Brahmins used to have mantrajagars 
chanting of Vedic hymns on this occasion. Well-to-do 
persons belonging to agricultural classes invite their caste 


people for a dance. For hill-tribes like the Malhar Kolis 
Warlis, Thnkurs and the Katkaris dancing is essential on this 
day, in order to do homage to their ancestors. 

Mahalaxrm is worshipped on the eighth day of the 
bright half of Ashwin. The rite is treated as important by 
the Chitpavans. Married women have to worship Mahdlaxmi 
for five years. In the families, who have Mahdlaxmi as 
their family-goddess, the idol of Mahdlaxmi cannot, be 
brought for reasons analogous to those stated in connection 
with the worship of Ganpati. Yet women from such families 
have to worship the goddess for five years. It is however, 
curious that in certain families the worship is tabooed. 

As a rule, the Mahdlaxmi is worshipped only at some 
one house in a village. In addition to the requisites of 
worship, women carry with them rice and pulse for their 
meals. Each woman must also carry with her the flour of a 
seer and a quarter of rice which is cooked and turned into 
sixteen small receptacles for holding ghee,and capable of 
serving as lamps. There is another fairly big-sized receptacle 
which is actually filled with ghee and is lighted at the time 
of meals. This is to be eaten by the worshipper after it is 
naturally extinguished but before she ha~s finished her meals. 
She is also expected to consume all the small receptacles. 
If it is not possible, she takes them home and distributes 
them amongst children or feeds them to a cow. in no case 
are they to be given to anyone else. Each woman worships 
in the noon as many pebbles as the number of years she has 
completed from the time of her marriage. She also fastens 
round her wrist a silk thread with as many knots. 
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,, 1 ldo1 of Mahalaxml is prepared in the evening 

_he head is made from the cooked flour of rice. It is given 
a human shape and is adorned with ornaments and is dressed 
m a gorgeous saree. The idol is worshipped after sunset. 
The silk threads from the wrist are offered in worship and 

each worshipper is required to blow in an empty ^ at 
least: five times. The blowing is called ghagar phunkane or 
phitnk ghalane , ghagar being a round waterpot narrow at the 
neck. The idol is immersed the next morning in a well or 
tank nearby without much ceremony. 

Vijaya dashrni The tenth day of the bright half of 
Ashwm is one of the three and a half most auspicious days 
the year. It is commonly known as dasam. The day is 
considered auspicious for starting military expeditions from 
ancient times; and Hindus have, from time to time, marched 
against their enemies on this very day Shnolianghan , i. e. 

crossing the boundry (of the village), symbolizes the ancient 

pract:r c. 

- a,am is described as a big festival, wherein there is 
no dearth, of joy and bliss and it is true for very good 
reasons. People have sumptuous meals at noon and all 

M ? C a be l t attire- Towards evening people generally 
elongnic to the same caste gather together to worship s j iat „p 

or, in its absence, the ■ apta* tree. On this day the leaves of 5pta 
are supposed to symbolize gold, and are exchanged while 
greeting one another. Rich and poor, young and old there 
is no distinction. All are on a footing of equality. ’ These 
leaves are supposed to have come in one’s possession as a 
csult ot plunder an adjunct of victory, and as such their acqui¬ 
sition is restricted to men. After exchanging greetings with 
persons of their own sex, men make it a point to visit their 

Sooty.’* the ° thCr SCX and ° ffer thcm a part of their 

hanrll^' khatside, there is in some places, a display of 
handling war-weapons. The favourite wrestling bouts 
techrncaHy known as phads are not missed. Just as the 

•int ofrf 3 Im ' SS „ noopportuni ty of dancing, so the inhabi- 
_1_ ° ,_ T Jnat ^ hal1 not miss a n occasion for wrestling. In 


1. Prose-pis spicigera. 


2. Baubinia racemosa. 
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Konkan, however, we do not come across any such activities 
on this day though the people are equally skilful in, and fond 
of the display of, handling war-weapons. 


Divali is the longest and the most enjoyed festival of 
the Hindus. The principal days of the festival are the last 
three days of Ashwin and the first two days of Kartik. 
The barn by this time is full and the housewife utilizes this 
opportunity to exhibit her skill in the culinary art. A num¬ 
ber of small oil-lamps are lighted in every house, and even 
by the side of the street in front of one’s house, if one can 
afford to do so. Paper-lanterns of various sizes and designs 
with suitable colour schemes are prepared in advance. On 
Ghatside, children are busy in erecting miniature forts in 
the compounds of their houses. 

Of the five days, naraka chaturdashl , the fourteenth 
day of the dark half of Ashwin, is the most important one 
since this day is considered as the divali day by all classes. 
Importance of other days differs in various groups. Dliana- 
trayqdashl and Laxtmpujan the thirteenth and the last day 
of Ashwin respectively are of special importance to the 
merchant classes, as they have their vahipujan —worship of 
account books—on the former day and Laxmipiijan —the 

worship of the goddess of wealth_on the latter. This 

class is busy with stock-taking and accounts because, as a 
rule, a merchant’s new year begins with the first day of 
Kartik. Bhdublj < the second day of Kartik is considered 
more important by the Brahmins and others claiming that 
status. On this day the brother visits his sister, generally 
st her house, and by w T ay of present offers her cash, a fine 
piece of cloth or an ornament according to his means. 
Rcilipratipadd the first day of Kartik is of great importance 
to the members of hill tribes. This is their last day ot the 
season as such for dancing. 

Thakurs and Katkaris hold dance competitions on this 
day, inviting their bretheren from neighbouring hamlets to 
Participate. This is supposed to be held in honour of and 
as a navas to Kartikswami, the son of Shiva and Parvati. 
Turbans are given as prizes. The price of turbans varies 
from annas eight to rupees five. They are given according 
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e merit and skill displayed by the various grou 
here is the village-headman, and panchas (umpires or judges) 
who decide and their decision is seldom questioned. To 
judge the merit in this competition is not very difficult. 
Questions are put either plain or in songs by a party or by 
the panchas to other competing groups, The order of merit 
is decided on the number of questions a party has been able 
to solve. Sufficient time is allowed to the groups for con¬ 
sultations. The party outdoing all others is naturally 
entitled to the highest prize, i. e. the most costly turban. 
The competition starts from about ten at night and may last 
even up to ten the next morning. 

The village which holds this competition has to provide 
the guests with meals, tea. tobacco and betel-leaves. The 
expenses are met from subscription from amongst the resi¬ 
dents of the inviting village. To hold such a competition, 
which is considered a great honour, the village has to incur 
an expenditure of 50 to 100 rupees according to the number 
of groups invited. If there are more competitions than one 
to be held in the same area, days other than Balipratipadd 
are chosen and announcement is made to that effect suffi¬ 
ciently in advance. Groups from the surrounding area, 
generally within the radius of 12 or at 
participate. The number of participants 
from eight to forty. 


times 16 miles 
in a group varies 


Tripuri peurnima, the full-moon day of Kartik marks 
the beginning of kdId or jatrd performances, a form of 
Dashdvatdrs. This should not be confused with the kdld dance 
of the Gokuldshtmi festival, though the name is identical 
and the breaking of hand! , common. There are parties like 
dramatic companies, who give their performances at fixed 
places on fixed days and are invited by persons, some of whom 
even get Government grants for this purpose. This type of 
Dash avatar is chiefly in vogue in the southern part of Ratnagiri 
district. On Malvan side, the members of dahlkdld or jatrd 
parties, locally known as Dashantris belong generally to the 
Devali caste. This restriction is not very strictly followed, 
specially wdien adequate number of actors from that class is 
not forthcoming. The actor performing the role of Krishna 
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^•if^hvariably a member of the Brahmin class, as he is to break 
the hanofi — a pot full of curds, milk etc., which is supposed 
to be a sacred act and as such to be performed by a member 
of the sacred caste. The programme starts at about 10 p. m. 
and it is conventional that it must terminate at day-break 
with the breaking of handu On Sangameshwar side these 
people are known as kkele. The performances may continue 
till the advent of the rainy 'season though the peak period is 
over by the beginning of Chaitra. 

On the Ghats, this is known as bchudd or dkJtddi and 
the season begins from Magh, when the harvesting is over. 
Generally, it lasts upto the end of Jyeshtha, i. e., the 
beginning of the rainy season. There is, however, no specific 
caste giving such performances as in Konkan, All caste 
Hindus take active part in the performances. At some 
places, the casts of various incarnations are hereditary. In 
some villages, there is a keen competition for securing certain 
roles, as it is considered an honour. Nor is it a one-day 
performance as in Konkan. It lasts for days together, the 
duration varying trom five to thirty days, according to the 
calibre, capacity and economic condition as well as the 
necessary enthusiasm of the inhabitants of the place. 

Holi is one of the biggest and the last festival of the 
year according to the Hindu calendar. Bonfires are lit from 
the tenth day of Phalgun, but the principal day is the full 
moon day, when there is a big bonfire, which is worshipped 
with the help of a priest. A dancing boy in a female garb 
and accompanied by the members of his dancing party, 
lights the bonfire on completing three circumambulations 
round it. A newly-cut plantain tree with plantains is placed 
at the centre in the bonfire. A cock is also sacrificed to the 
bonfire in some places. Coconuts are* also offered and are 
removed after they are roasted and distributed as prasdd . 
Everybody present is expected to circumambulate the bonfire 
and uttering the term for female genitalia makes a sound 
like ‘bo bo bo’ by striking the back of his palm against his 
lips. 

Dhiilivattdan , better known as dhulyad means obeisai^ce 
to dust and is observed on the next day. People move in 
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fps throwing dust or coloured powder on each other as 
well as on those who pass by. 

Ratigcipanchami , the fifth day of the dark half of Phalgun 
is the last day of the shimga festival. It is celebrated by 
throwing liquids of different colours on each other and every¬ 
body tries to make everybody else the victim of his syringe. 

Excepting the Brahmins and a few other advanced 
castes, all castes indulge in the various slnniga dances. The 
peculiarity about these dances is that each locality in' a 
village does not form a separate dancing party, but the dance 
is taken to be the concern of the village as a whole. These 
dances are held in honour of the village deities. The danc¬ 
ing parties are named, after their villages. They visit neigh¬ 
bouring villages and give a house-to-house performance for 
which they receive a pice at each home; and they are content 
with it even in these hard days. Money is no consideration; 
even the little amount that is collected goes to the common 
fund of the deity. As a matter of fact, the participants have 
to spend money from their own pockets to meet their expen¬ 
ses. It is the religious sentiment and tradition, coupled with 
the joy and ey liberation they derive from participation that 
prompts them on the occasion to spend their time which is 
always valuable to an agricultur.st or a labourer, and their 
money which they seldom have in plenty. 

Shimga dances are neither so popular nor so adundant 
on Ghatside as in Konkan. Bhils and Lamans are perhaps 
the only tribes that have shimga dances. The latter are 
restricted to a few settlements in Sholapur district and their 
genuine domicile in Maharashtra is often questioned while 
the former are found mostly in West Khandesh. In Belgaum 
district, people organize a procession of Kamantta the Cupid 
god. Men painted and dressed as tigers and lions are a 
peculiar feature. Lezini parties accompany the procession. 
There is an exhibition of physical feats, such as holds on 
Malkhamb and parallel bars. On the whole, the major por¬ 
tion of Ghatside has very few shimga dances as compared 
with Konkan. During the shimga festival, in any village 
or town in Konkan. one is sure to come across a number of 
dancing parties. On Ghats, on the other hand, one has to 
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for them. Even in Konkan, however, the enthusiasm 
for these dances, if not exactly fast disappearing, is definitely 
'on the decline. The crowds one used to see twenty years back 
are becoming thinner and thinner every year. Certain dances 
.are even getting extinct. 

Excepting in the Lamans, the Bhils and the Malhar 
Koiis, women do not participate in shimgd dances. 

Special occasions 


So far I have dealt with the regular occasions for danc¬ 
ing occuring through the course of a year. I shall presently 
describe some other incidental occasions, like birth, marriage, 
sickness, death and drought, when some type of dancing is 
indulged in. 

In certain Chitpavan families, it is obligatory to perform 
bo Jan, after a birth or a marriage has taken place in the 
family. Four married women and an unmarried girl are 
invited to meals. A metal idol of the goddess Annapurna is 
placed in a plate containing all the items of the meals in 
small quantities. All the contents of the plate along with 
the idol are mixed together by the invited women and if any 
one of them is in the habit of getting possessed on such 
occasions, or if anyone gets possessed for the first time, ghee, 
milk, honey etc., are added to the mixture according to her 
instructions. The idol is afterwards removed and the 
mixture is fed to a cow. 

In certain Deshastha Erahmin families and even in 
certain others belonging to other castes, gondhal is a necessary 
adjunct to a marriage ceremony. Gondhalts are professionals 
and they perform gondhals for which, they receive their 
'Customary dues. 

After the return of the bridal couple to the bride¬ 
groom's place and in some castes earlier at the time of the 
procession, the bride and the groom are lifted on shoulders 
by some near relative and are danced. This custom is still 
prevalent amongst castes other than the Brahmins. Though 
it is now getting obsolete, there are iome Deshastha Brah¬ 
mins who have seen the bride and the groom of their caste 
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At the time of rukhvat amongst the Marathas on Ghat- 
side, women dance, and while dancing, try to redicule and 
belittle the other side. 

Akhdda. In Konkan, especially in the northern part of' 
Ratnagiri district, all marriage processions of well-to-do non- 
Brahmms are generally accompanied by dkhddds. Akhdda is 
a party of persons, skilled is performing feats of physical skill, 
strength and stamina. They give at prominent places the 
performances of sword-dance, lathi fighting, etc. Lezim 
dance is indulged in all the way and is only discontinued 
when other feats are being demonstrated. If there are 
dkhadds from both the parties, there is a very keen competi¬ 
tion, each one trying to outdo the other. 

The fisherwomen (Son Rolls ) of Konkan dance on the 
mandap day, which is generally a couple of days before the 
marriage day, during night, both at the bride’s place and at 
the bridegroom’s place. They also dance during night on the 
halad day, the day previous to the marriage day, and on the 
marriage day. The next day after marriage they have a 
dance during day-time known as pdyawdt kadhatie— find¬ 
ing • out a path and also at the time of varat which is 
usually at night 

Bhagats are the shamans of Maharashtra and are found 
everywhere. As a rule, they are not Brahmins and belong 
to various castes or tribes. Irrespective of their caste, they 
work for anybody that approaches them. They are generally 
consulted at the time of sickness or some other calamity, 
where the cause is unknown. The bhagat is supposed to 
possess the power of divination and is also employed when 
one wants to do harm to one’s enemy or to make the enemy’s 
magic recoil on him. 

On Ghatside, these bhagats have special huts for the 
purpose of divination, known as mad hi. In this hut are a few 
deities in the form of oval-shaped stones besmeared with 
vermilion. His other paraphernalia is also kept there. On 
prescribed days, he is possessed and while in trance answers 
questions and solves problems put to him. 
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There is a marked difference in the powers possessed 
by different bhagats. Some are supposed to be more power¬ 
ful than others. The magic of a bhagat can be counter¬ 
acted only by those ot his class who are more powerful than 
him. Bhutalis are witches supposed to be less powerful than 




the bhagats . 

There is a type of women shamans in Konkan who are /- 
supposed to be possessed by the presiding deity over small- J? 
pox. As such they are specially consulted for guidance when 
the small-pox epidemic is rampant. 

Nearabout Malvan, in addition to bhagats , there are 
persons who get possessed and who are consulted in case of 
sickness. They carry with them a long pole at the top of 
which there is an artistically dressed idol with a metal-head. 

The pole is also called dev or tarang and is believed to 
inspire those who get possessed. 

Among classes that employ Kumbhars or Kdmadts for 
performing the obsequies, the former by his dancing and the 
latter by his singing, invoke the spirit of the dead in a 
medium, who is generally a near relative of the deceased. 
When the medium gets possessed it gives out the unfulfilled 
wishes of the dead. 

On the Ghatside, if a man dies in a tight or by accident, 
a stone is buried in his name under a banian trep on the 
following Akshaya tritiyd or Sankrant day whichever is 
earlier. The males from the family of the deceased are 
anointed with turmeric powder, collyrium is put in their 
eyes and they are dressed in fine clothes. These people hold 
swords in their hands. They dance round the stone, while 
it is being taken to its destination. They are known as vlrs . 

In Nasik district, people who have got metal imprints 
in the name of their ancestors amongst the idols of gods 
called tank take these imprints in a copra-half covered with 
a kerchief to the important temple of the place at night, 
performing a kind of war-dance, formerly they were dressed 
in a tight pyjama and a gown with belt. They also used to 
put on ornaments of women. Jingling bells were tied to 
either feet. They used to have a sword in the right hand. 
Nowadays they wear women’s fiitdmbar —a silk garment, in the 
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fashion of a pyjama and put on a blouse. The head-dress 
namely sapha is the same as before. In the absence of a 
sword, they use a staff. There are certain vTrs who get 
possessed. They are known as Navasache vlr. Other vlrs 
start by evening but these are taken in a procession at night. 
Women bearing no issue specially pray to them for an issue. 

In case of drought, on Ghatside naked children belong¬ 
ing to lower castes tie twigs of turn tree to their persons, 
take an earthen pot with them and go dancing from house 
to house. They are given some corn, and water is poured on 
them. They proceed to the outskirts of the village and 
after breaking the earthen pot return. 

In Konkan, the Malbac Kolis put some oil in a lamp 
made ,uf rice-flour and light it. They dance round this lamp 
and if the oil happens to come outside the receptacle, they 
feel confident that the rains would follow suit. 

Amongst the Chitpavans while the image of God in a 
temple, generally of Mahadev is being completely kept under 
water, or is incessantly being sprinkled with water, people 
sing bhajans and at times dance while singing those bhajans 
when drought is feared. 
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MOVEMENTS AND FORMATIONS 
The dindi dance. / 

The dance on the Ekadasht day in Ashadh or in Kartik 
is known as dindi , The word dindi means a wicket-gate as 
also a banner with a figure of the Sun c.r Hanuman on it. 
One of the participants informed me that the dance derives 
its name not so much from the latter meaning of the word 
as the former, though he admitted that such banners are 
conspicuous in the dance. He, however, maintained that the 
former meaning is more appropriate in as much as, the effi¬ 
cacy of the dance lies in opening the gates of heaven. Princi¬ 
pal S. V. Dandekar of the S. P. College, Poona, himself a 
staunch devotee of the vdrkari cult and an authority on this 
matter agrees with none of the explanations offered above, 
though he admits the meanings of the term. He maintains, 
that dindi is the name of a particular musical instrument 
similar to the vitjd, but the term has a wider application in 
the vdrkari cult. It connotes not the instrument but the 
group that follows the player on that instrument. It 
must be remembered that there is only one player, who piays 
on this instrument in a dindi dance. This explanation 
appears to be quite plausible as well as satisfactory. 

The participants generally fall in two rows lacing one 
another. The mridcittg player and the- vitui player, who 
lead the dance are in between the rows. lhe strings of 
the t'dls are interlocked which keeps them compact and in 
position. 

The movements are not complicated. Since the dindi 
is danced while going to the temple, the movements must 
naturally tend to progress in a line. With the click of the 1 
tdls the participants advance with the right foot forward, 
stamping it slightly on the ground and simultaneously bending 
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Tat the waist, making such an angle as conveniently brings the 
hands just in front of the knees which are also slightty flexed. 
While the right foot is still on the ground, they slide a short 
sideward step with the left foot, a few inches towards the 
direction they are moving. When the left foot is thus brought 
in contact with the ground the right one is taken a full step to 
the rear. At this time they are more or less in an erect 
posture, the tals marking the step, being clicked just in front 
of the waist and not in front of the knees as in the advance 
step. The bending of the trunk at the advance step becomes 
less emphasised as the participants become exhausted. 

The kuiZ dance. 

The dance coming on the day next to Gokulashtami is 
known as kdld or dahikala or dahihandi, The word kdld 
means ‘bread, rice etc. mixed with curds.’ The dance is an 
imitation of one of the important aspects of the early life of 
Lord Krishna, when he was living in Gokui the cowherd settle¬ 
ment. He and his comrades used to steal milk and milk-products 
from the houses of the neighbouring milk-women in the Gokui , 
eat and drink to their heart’s content and smear bodies with 
what remained. Even today, parched and flattened rice-pohd , 
mixed with cuids are distributed as prasad and some quantity 
is thrown on the dancers along with buttermilk, curds, etc. 
Hand! containing curds, milk etc., is ceremoniously broken 
on this occasion. The name of the dance, thus, appears to be 
fully significant and appropriate. 

When the group after breaking the hand! at the main 
temple or place marches off in a file, through different 
localities of the village, dancing and singing, it is known as 
Govindd because the participants cry aloud *Govinda which is 
one of the names of Krishna. 

The crudest and the most common form of Maharashtrian 
dance is the kald dance. The advanced Chitpavan dancing 
in his own exclusive group shows, on this occasion, as much 
zeal as is shown by the Thakur, dancing amongst his own 
people. There is no regular formation whatsoever, throughout 
the dance, though the dance continues w r eli-nigh over a < ouple 
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|p frh qnfs. The only exception is at the time of breaking the 
hanrfi* when a pyramidical formation becomes necessary. 
This formation is also very simple. A batch of selected strong 1 
persons stand in a circle, arms interlocked over the shoulders 
so as to form a firm solid base. On the shoulders of these 
stands another batch, of course a smaller one, of smart and 
active young men. Over the shoulders of the second batch a 
smart lad finds his way up and at this stage he is in a position 
to reach the handl. If the handi is still out of reach, another 
tyre is fcrmed. While the hand, is being broken, the whole 
formation is and has to be steady, but as soon as it is over all 
climb down without order and the formation collapses. The 
whole group with renewed vigour resumes the kala dance, 
which generally terminates after a short time. 

1 he movements, as I have already stated, are very crude.The 
participants place their arms on the shoulders of neighbours 
and slide and stamp their feet on the ground. Everyone 
tries to get under the water or buttermilk that is being poured 
over them. Consequently the whole group shifts. At times 
a few strong and stout men squat on the ground with their 
heads bent and covered with their arms, thus forming a solid 
base, which becomes the centre of the dance. Other members 
•of the group dance over the bodies of these persons without 
any sort of constraint. The experience of the persons squatting, 
is not, however, painful as may be expected. On the contrary 
they feel exh derated as they get a good massage. In rare cases 
they feel it overdone, but even then, their complaint is j ust 
about a few muscle cramps, and seldom goes beyond that. 

When the group is not in a mood to form a compact 
body, in addition to the stamping and sliding movements of 
the feet, the swinging of the hands backward and forward in 
a rathar jerky manner is added. But this is rare. In most 
cases, the group moves in a compact body. 

When the participants, start in a procession to visit 
different localities and to break the h ndis that they may 
come across, they fall in a line more or less straight and are 
linked in a chain either by clasping palms or hooking arms 
with their neighbours. They dance the distance, keeping the 
right foot forward and stepping with the same foot, while 
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e left foot is dragged to make up the necessary space. The: 
leaders, and,.at times a few others, have wooden clubs ia 
their hands which they occasionally whirl in the air. 


The tipri and goph dances. 

These names are obviously given because of the pro¬ 
minence of tipris and goph in these dances. Excepting the 
addition-of goph there is no material differennee in the* 
movements and formation of the two dai.ces though the 
spectacular effect of the latter is decidedly superb. 

There are various formations, some of which can clearly 
be discerned in various patterns of the goph , when it is 
properly executed. There are generally four, six or eight 
pairs participating in this dance. They stand in a circle, the 
members of the pairs facing each other. In another formation, 
one from each pair kneels inside the circle, facing outward* 
while his partner stands opposite to him. In a third forma¬ 
tion, each pair or a couple of pairs as the case may be takes 
its stand at the four different quarters all facing the centre.. 
In a fourth one, half the participants stand in a circle one 
behind the other and the remaining half stand near them in 
a similar position but with their faces turned in the opposite 
direction The halves are formed by selecting one from each 
pair for each half. In a fifth one, they stand in opposite 
rows or in a single file and manipulate different marching 
formations of twos, fours and the like. Each one of the 
participants has two small coloured sticks in his two hands* 
which are called tipris. 

The movements, however, do not vary to a great extent 
in these different formations. The participants have to 
strike the tipris which are to be coordinated with the beat 
of the tab!a or the cymbal and thus arm movements are to 
a great extent restricted. Usually they strike one beat with 
their own pair of tipris , the one in the right hand being 
struck upon the other in the left. Alternately they strike 
one or both the tipris against those of their partner, or who¬ 
ever happens to meet them while moving. Sometimes 
the tipris are carried over the head or below the knee in order 
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'{e an exhibition of skill. The beats are followedGiT 
various combinations so that change dispels monotony and 
adds to effect. In the case of goph, which consists of an appro¬ 
priate number of coloured ribbons hung from one centre 
overhead, everyone holds the end of one ribbon in the left 
hand along with the tiprl . The dance consists in plaiting, 
the ribbons into a braid and unwinding it. 

The trunk movement is rot prominent. Only in some 
villages have I seen the participants bending. When they 
strike their tiprls against each other they bend, and while 
striking against that of their partner, they raise themselves 
nearly to their full stature. This movement is very much 
similar to the trunk movement of the dindi dance. 

The foot-work is perhaps more prominent. The leg. 
movements are generally step and skip, which have to be 
coordinated with the beat of the stick, since generally chals 
are tied to the feet and wrong timing, if not a wrong step* 
is sure to break the harmony. The participants have to be 
very particular in their footwork because at a given signal 
they have to change direction and even in high speed they 
have to check and turn to opposite directions. In the goph 
dance conditions are more complicated than in the other. 
In tiprl dance people may not detect a mistake, but in goph 
dance, a mistake in dancing is obvious even to a layman as it 
impedes smooth unfolding of the goph . 


Gouricha or Gouri-Ganapciticha nacho 


The dance performed in honour of Gouri and Ganpati is 
known as Gouri—Ganpatichd ndcJi . The term signifies nothing 
beyond its literal meaning. It simply means a dance 
performed in honour of Gouri and Ganpati. This dance is in 
some places known as Cheuli nach . Probably the name is 
derived from Cheul, a village in Kolaba district at the creek of 
the same name. It is also known as jakhadi which means (i) 
that which binds together, and (ii) a riddle. From the 
nature of the dance and from the contents of the dance songs, 
both the meanings can be said to be correct, since the dance 
4 
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^Sinds together all the members of the group both socially and 
physically and again when there are competing groups, one 
party introduces in songs a riddle, which the other group is 
■expected to solve. The latter interpretation, however, 
appears to be more plausible, since they always use the phrase 
‘jakhudl mhana meaning thereby sing a jakJiadi . 

The usual formation is a circular one and the dancers fall 
in a well-described circle. Their starting position of standing 
closely one behind the other helps them to maintain the circu¬ 
lar form in tact. The mridang- player as well as the cymbal- 
player take their position at the centre and generally squat on 
the ground. At the time of Gouri immersion they go dancing 
-along the road in a line, arm in arm, mridang and cymbal 
players leading. 

At the start the dancers stand facing the centre with the 
left foot forward and the right foot to the rear, the distance 
between the feet being hardly a foot. Turning slightly to the 
right, they take a step forward in an anti-clockwise direction 
with the right foot, the left one following. In this movement 
they move along the circumference, each following the one 
in front rather closely. The movement of the right hand is 
prominent, which is swung forward nearly to the level of 
one’s shoulder, while the left one is for the most time idle. 
After a line of a song is sung by the leader and repeated in 
chorus by the group, they take a left-about turn, then a right¬ 
about turn with hands moving overhead in accordance with 
the direction of the turn. The other dominating move¬ 
ment, which even a casual observer does not miss is the sliding 
of a foot, usually the right one, forward and backward, 
while they are in s squatting position. This position is, how¬ 
ever, getting out of vogue as p 3 T jama and dhoti, which have 
driven out the former loin cloth get spoiled in the position. 

The tempo of movements at the start is rather slow. The 
first line of a song is sung, rather slowly, twice by the leader, 
the timing for each step on the right foot being approximately 
•one second. With the same timing it is repetaed in chorus. 
This is done twice when the speed of the step as well as that 
of the song is doubled, the song this time being sung and 
repeated in the same manner as before. Then they retrace 
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wo steps back, facing the same direction and, taking a step 
forward, resume the slow tempo. 


Dholacha nach • 


The drum (, dhol ) and the drummer are of major impor¬ 
tance in a Thakur or a Katkari dance. It is the drum-beat 
that regulates the speed, sustains and promotes interest, keeps 
up spirit and adds to the vigour of the dance. It is proper 
therefore, that the dance should be termed the dholacha nach. 

The formation of the dance is invariably a circular one. 
The dancers stand in a circle more or less compact, with feet 
six to eight inches apart, and the left foot slightly forward. 
The habit of forming a compact group which appears to have 
its origin in the limited space available to them in the hut has 
been so much ingrained in them that even if they are dancing 
in the open where space is ample, they still stick to each 
other. Their chaining also is peculiar and is prominently 
marked. They link themselves up in various ways : (1) by 

catching hold of the waist of the man in front with both 
arms, (2) by keeping one arm on the shoulder of the neigh¬ 
bour, (3) by putting both hands on the shoulders of the neigh 
bour in front, (4) by hooking arms when facing outward or 
inward, or (5) by putting arms round the necks of their neighs 
bours, when they face the centre and want to form a very 
compact group. 

The movments also are varied. Standing in a circle, the 
dancers stamp their right foot towards the centre and then 
move along the circumference in a slow gliding pace in an 
anticlockwise direction. For sixteen counts they prcceed with 
a slow rhythm, always keeping step with the beat of the drum. 
Then with the acceleration of the speed of the drum-beat, the 
movements become more and more vigorous till the climax is 
reached, when neither the drummer nor the dancers are able 
to maintain the rhythm at the high speed. With a sudden 
clap, simultaneously struck by all the participants the dance 
comes to a stop, to be renewed with a refreshed vigour and a 
new song after a couple of minutes’ rest. 

The movements of the dance are as below. 
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<ty (1) Alternately changing steps on the same spot facing 
e centre. 


(2) Resting on one foot and stamping the other on the 
ground keeping time with the beats of the drum. 

(3) Squatting and slightly jumping on both feet and 
turning once to the right and once to the left with a clap. 

(4) Moving sideways, jumping lightly in a squatting 
pose in both, clockwise and anticlockwise directions. 

(5) Standing one behind the other and jumping like 
frogs in both directions. 

(6) Cross-armed and with hands clasped to those of 
neighbours on either side, in a compact form, performing 
sideward jumping in either direction, and facing either inward 
or outward. 

(7) Clapping and facing alternately towards opposite 
directions, and performing clockwise and anticlockwise 
movements. 

(8) Practically resting on their palms and slightly 
raising and striking both the feet on the ground keeping time 
all along w T ith the drum. 

(9) Running with a furious speed as if hunting some¬ 
thing and coming to a sudden stop with a yell. 

(10) While engaged in frog-jump action, the dancers 
change from bending to squatting and, then, suddenly taking 
an about turn all get up and resume the erect posture. 

(11) With palms on their knees and with feet toge¬ 
ther they jump lightly forward, backward and sideways. 

(12) Raising their knees alternately, they clap under¬ 
neath the knees. 

(13) Raising the right leg up, they move in both the 
directions hopping only on the left foot and clapping 
overhead. 

(14) With one hand on the ground and the other on 
the back of the neighbour in front, the dancers shift their 
feet sideways. 

(15) Alternately hopping on one leg and crossing the 
oi lier with a sudden jump, they squat at the centre, take an 
about turn and come back to their original position- 

They have very few arm movements. The only move- 
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ment of the arm is marked at the time of the yells, when they 
are thrust out with full force over the head. Otherwise the 
hands are hanging loosely by the side. There is hardly any 
conscious arm movement excepting the one mentioned 
above. 

They have practically no trunk and head movements. 
The bending position of the trunk is seen only when they 
change from an upright position to a squatting one. 

Tatapi Dances. 

Udakyacha ndch. Udt, in Marathi, means a jump, and 
the name signifies that jumping movement is prominent in the 
dance. The participants standing arm in arm and with right 
foot forward form an arc facing the tdrapl player. They move 
to the right, as the tdrapl is played, jumping lightly on the 
right foot and dragging the left one. 

Pdya pdlatydchd ndch . The participants stand in a line 
in pairs with the tdrapl player in front. Members of every 
pair face one another and hold each other’s hands overhead. 
In this position they take a light jump by crossing legs, once 
the right and once the left. Instead of holding hands ovrheed 
they sometimes clap their hands overhead and alternately at 
the front. The name is significant in that pdya pdlatydchd 
means • of crossing the legs.’ 

Gunjavdyachd ndch . The participants stand in an arc 
facing the tdrapl player. Bending at the knee they act as if 
picking something from the ground and putting it on the head* 
There is no variation in action nor do the dancers leave their 
places. 

Blidt bhdlanydchd ndch . The participants stand in an 
arc facing the tdrapl player. They keep the right foot forward 
and swaying their body backward, forward and sideward, move 
to the right. This is in imitation of the undulating standing 
paddy crop set in motion by a gentle breeze. Bhdt means paddy 
and bhdlanydcha means swaying. 

Ldvarlchd ndch. The participants stand in a line, one 
behind the other. The tdrapl player is nearby. Each one 
holds with hands the waist of the man in front and all move 
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Bhdng-tjlydchd ndch. The participants stand in a line 
facing the tdrapl player. With one hand on the hip, the 
thumb of the other is moved and placed on the forehead 
imitating the action of applying tild. The hands are used 
alternately. Nobody leaves his place. 

Govdyachd ndch. A pair of dancers stand facing each 
other with their hands crossed and interlocked. Another 
pair from among the participants who stand nearby comes 
running and stands in a similar position near the first pair, 
passing their hands through the arms of the former. This 
goes on till all the participants have joined the chain. The 
tdrapl player plays nearby when the chain is being formed. 
Govdyachd means chaining. 

Saldmtchd ndch. The participants stand in a line 
facing the tdrapl player. They make a salaam using their 
hands alternately and simultaneously lifting the correspond¬ 
ing leg. Nobody leaves his place. 

Hurandchd ndch . The participants stand in a line facing 
the tdrapi player. They act as though they are warding off 
ants from their bodies, without leaving their places. Legs 
are lifted up one after another for the purpose. Huran is an 
arboreal species of red ants. 

Mdvalydchd ndch. The participants stand or sit without 
any specific order, in front of the tdrapl player. They nod 
and act as though they are possessed like a bhaga t, while the 
iarcipl is being played. 

Bhui-phugadi . This is identical with the bas-phugadl of 
the mangalagour dances. The dancing is done to the tune of 
the tarapl and by the process of elimination, the stamina of 
the participants is tested. 


Dashavatar or bohada 


Dashdvatdrs or bohddd , as we have already observed, 
may be called the folk-ballet of Maharashtra. The term 
dadj'.dvatdr means the ten incarnations of God Vishnu and 
the name is quite significant as many of the incarnations* if 
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all, are presented on the stage in this folk-ballet. 

The stage is an - improvised one. A curtain is often 
held by two persons and is removed as the actors enter. 
The sutmdhcir who announces the entry and the purpose of 
the incoming action, takes his stand on one side of the stage, 
leaving the major portion at the disposal cf the actors. 

Strange as it may appear, even in celebrating the heroic 
deeds of these incarnations of Vishnu, the dieties Ganpati 
and Sarasvati are invoked by the su trad lid r at the beginning 
and these are the first to appear on the stage. This is 
peculiarly Maharashtrian. 

The entry of Ganpati and Sarasvati at the beginning 
is thought to be a conventional necessity and all types of 
folk-ballet and folk-opera in Maharashtra invariably respect 
the tradition. The former is invoked because he is vighna- 
hartd , the remover of obstacles, and the latter is indispensa¬ 
ble, being the goddess of learning. 

There is however, no guiding rule or convention as to 
who should follow next. Local variations are innumerable, yet 
the deity which is favourite with the locality is given pre- 
cedence and importance. The movements of the actors 
differ slightly from place to place. But below the variations 
there is a fundamental uniformity which is not difficult to 
detect. 

On the Ghatside, persons who act the roles of different 
avatars , deities and other characters do not always put on 
their costumes in a place adjoining the stage. In many cases 
this place is pretty well off. If the stage happens to be at 
one end of a lane, this place may even be at the other end. 
Even then, the enthusiasm of the actors is so great that they 
dance off the whole distance. They are of course accom¬ 
panied by the musicians and naturally do not feel the strain 
so much as they would have otherwise felt. Ganpati, who 
is the first to enter has persons to assist him. His extra 
hands and his big trunk are unwieldy enough to need the 
services of assistants, especially when he has to come from a 
pretty long distance. He dances in a zigzag way with 
shuffling steps. When he reaches the stage, he dances there 
for a short time more or less in the same manner. He is 
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worship and in return he gives his blessings and 
returns to the same place from whence he had started, again 
dancing off the whole distance. 

Then enters Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. As the 
peacock is her carrier, she tries to dance like a peacock. 
She is shown to be riding a peacock in three ways. In the 
first, an artificial peacock is tied round the waist of the 
dancer. This is cumbrous and restricts free movement. In 
the second method, an artificial peacock is held by the dancer 
in between his thighs which action, naturally, restricts foot¬ 
work all the more. In the third method, a peacock is made 
of virale and the body of the dancer is passed through a 
hole at its centre so as to keep it at his waist. This equip¬ 
ment is light and allows the maximum freedom of movement 
possible for dancer on a ‘peacock.’ She holds kerchiefs in 
her hands and waves them up and down making a fluttering 
movement. Her foot-work is brisk, in marked contrast to 
the slow but elegant movements of her elephaht-headed 
Lord. 

The movements expressing heroic sentiment are stamp¬ 
ing violently on the ground and pushing the arms in various 
directions in full force. When, for instance, Hiranyaka¬ 
shyapu enters the stage, he resorts to such movements for 
making his presence felt by the spectators. The sentiment 
of pathos shows naturally a contrast. The movements and 
action of the wife of Hiranyakashyapu are more subdued and 
subtle. The dramatic appearance of Nrisinha from the 
wooden post in his half-human, half-lion form, creates a 
sense of terror and the battle that ensues between Hiranyaka¬ 
shyapu and Nrisinha thrills the audience. The climax is 
reached at the terrible death which Hiranyakashyapu meets 
at the hands of Nrisinha. 

So is the battle of Rama and Ravana. The indefatigable 
actors enter into all sorts of movments in wielding their wea¬ 
pons till they are literally bathed in perspiration. In some 
villages, I have found such fights going for more than an hour. 
In one instance they had to continue the fight for more than 
a couple of hours, since according to their belief Ravan must 
be slain exactly with the sunrise and not earlier. 
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The nakfa dance. Though there are three persons, the 
nakfa , the koll and the koVin % participating in the dancing mo¬ 
vements, the name nakfa meaning * a snub-nosed ’ is given 
to the dance, because of the prominence attached to the mask 
and the dress of the nakfa and because he figures as the most 
important dancer of the trio. 

The three stand in a line, facing spectators, with left foot 
forward and in a stance position as if ready to attack. When 
beginning to sing a fresh line, without advancing or retreating, 
they slightly bend their knees and put their trunk and weight 
a little bit forward. When the line is being repeated, all the 
three advance a step and stamp the right foot forward, the 
left one not leaving the ground, but being slightly raised on 
the spot. They retreat, taking the right foot a full step to 
the rear and the procedure is repeated by the koli and the 
kol'iti all along except when they casually take an about-turn, 
while retreating. The nakfa also joins them in the movements 
when he has nothing better to do. His chief role however, 

' consists in dramatising the incidents that are being sung. His 
movements naturally vary according to the theme. For 
example, while the first line in the first nakfa dance-song is 
being sung he ‘digs’ the earth with his sword. He then des¬ 
cribes the course of • the spring ’ with his sw T ord, while the 
second line is being sung. When the third line starts, he 
squats on the ground ready to take * a bath ’ and keeping the 
sword aside uses his mock shield for a pot to take 1 a bath * 
with. When the next line is being sung, he cuts asunder his 
sacred thread and throws it as a noose to catch 1 fish ’ with. 
His movements are rather crude and he is not very particular 
about the nicety of form as his movements are not expected 
to create aesthetic effect of any high order. As a matter of 
fact, he is a mimic and many a time, he overdoes a thing, as it 
is an easy way of creating laughter. His aim being to create 
laughter, he resorts to humorous ways of presenting incidents v 
v securing in different songs. He, however, does not miss any 
opportunity of frightening children, a traditionally recognized 
Privilege. By his actions, he tries to frighten children, though 
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t-looking mask is, by itself, enough fierce looking.. 

With a shrieking yell of • hoo-oo he unexpectedly 

swoops on children who take to their heels though their curi¬ 
osity and the pleasure of waching the dance tempts them to- 
get under the shelter of some elderly persons or to hide in 
some place nearby. In another action, he invariably strikes his 
wooden sword on his mock-shield, when the koll summarises 
the line that has just been sung and releases from his bow 
the arrow which never flies being fixed in the string, but 
strikes against the bow with a click The actions of the two 
are simultaneous. 

The katkhel dance. The name is suggestive enough. 
It comes from kdthl a stick and 1 khel * meaning play. It is- 
a dance with sticks. 

It is one of the picturesque dances of Maharashtra and 
admits a variety of movements. The formation, as a rule, is 
circular, members standing in pairs and facing each other. 
Only in davan and bhilkavda they arrange themselves in two 
rows. 

They move, generally, in an anti-clockwise direction, 
keeping time with a pair of tipris held in the hands. Some 
of the movements, though more vigorous and quick, resemble 
those of the tipri dance. The difference in moving in 
circle is, however, striking. In rare cases the pairs in a tipri 
dance move back to back. But in this dance the first round 
taken with a new line of song is invariably so. The beginning 
is always in a slow tempo and it has to be so, since they are 
moving back to back. When a line is being repeated, the speed 
increases and the movements also change. They take a zigzag 
course which naturally facilitates free movement. They once 
strike their sticks against each other and then strike them with 
those of the advancing member. At times they squat and 
turn about keeping time with their sticks to the beat of the 
drum. In davan they move in a figure of eight. In bhilkavda 
they pass under one another, the arms being chained. It is 
very strenuous and practically the whole body is twisted in 
this performance. 

Kolydchd ndch. literally means a fisherman’s dance. 
Sonkolis, fishermen of the Konkan coast used to perform this- 
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ance and even now it is current amongst them except those 
residing nearabout Bombay. Nowadays the Sonkolis round¬ 
about Bombay protest against and disown this dance as it 
depicts their excessive drinking habit. It is a dance imitating, 
a boat being rowed in the open sea. 



The dancing members of the group stand side by side in 
two rows, excepting the nakhavd , the captain and the KolJiu 
the fisher woman, who are in between the two rows. Placing 
the left hand on the hip and holding a kerechief in the right 
hand, which is swayed in accordance with the movements of 
the feet, the Kotin always makes a sideward movement sligh¬ 
tly changing the direction each time, the feet while separating 
and coming together nearly brushing the ground. The 
ndkkavd has a glass in the right hand and a bottle of 4 liquor' 
in the left. He frequently pours out 4 the liquor ’ from the 


bottle into the glass and drinks it off and on, and offers the 
same to the Kotin each time. He is, however, careful to pour 
the 4 liquor 1 in small quantities as he is anxious to see that 
it lasts till the end of the show. He, at times, tries to co¬ 
ordinate his movements with those of the Kotin but he is more 
particular about his acting a drunkard. 

The dancers, who form the two rows are, on the 

contrary, very particular about the uniformity of movement. 
It is a team work and more perfect it is more it is enjoyed 

by the spectators as well as by the participants. With 

the miniature oars in their hands they imitate the rowing 

of a boat, now in full swing, now in a lull. With their bodies 
swaying backwards and forwards in full unison, they 
create a plastic picture of a boat tossing on the waves of 


the sea. 

The dcra dance. The dance derives its name from the 
big earthen pot used in the dance to produce a humming 
sound. A big earthen pot is known as derd in Marathi. 

The goulatt and the nanda stand side by side each 
holding a strip of a palm-leaf attached to the mouth of the 
W. These are the only persons who dance. 

Their movements are few and simple. They move si¬ 
multaneously once to the right and once to the left taking 
short sideward steps, and sliding their fingers on the palm 
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ves so as to produce a vibrating sound, an action which 
naturally restricts their movement and formation. 

The Sankasura dance Sankasura is the corrupt form of 
Sankdsura,the demon Shankha, who,'according to the pur anas , 
had stolen the Vedas. Sankasura appears to be the repre¬ 
sentation of this demon. The mask he wears, resembles a 
shankha , a conch-shell, the bulging portion at the face and 
' the Ion S tapering head-dress giving an appearance of a conch 
-shell. 


In some places, it is an individual dance, while in certain 
other places, it is a couple dance known as the Radha dance 
in which the female dancer represents Radha. 

Wnen the Sankdsur dances alone the movements are 
nothing but jumping higher and higher with feet together and 
giving out occasional yells, till he receives his customary dues, 
which seldom exceed a pice. 

The lezitn dance is the most important of the Maharashtrian 
folk-dances. It is peculiarly Maharashtrian and till very 
recently it was not even known outside the province, The 
name is derived from the chief instrument used in the dance- 
the lezim . 

Many and varied are the formations used in this dance. 
One can even maintain, without exaggerating, that there is 
no formation in any of the other folk-dances of Maharashtra 
which is not included in this dance. This statement is fully 
justified when we see that not only the circular formations 
practised in tipri, goph , kdtkhel and other dances arc found in 
this dance, but also other formations like marching in a file, 
in twos, in fours, then forming different circles and reverting 
! to the original position with ease and grace. 

This dance admits a variety of movements- skipping, 
stepping, squatting, bending, hopping, throwing the head up* 
etc. The arm-movements are naturally restricted, both the 
arms being engaged in manipulating the various strokes of 
the lezim. Every movement is performed in unison with the 
strokes of lezim, which are done to perfect timing. The lezim 
by itself thus provides the necessary rhythmical music, though 
more often than not it is supplemented by a halgi or a dhol 
The swinging of lezim is done in four or eight courts. The 
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f-count swing does not generally include the overhead 
stroke. The eight-count one admits the overhead stroke and 
looks more graceful. 1 

The Palkhi dance. The typical palanquin in which metal 
images, generally of the local deities are placed is danced by 
two men. Keeping the palanquin on their shoulders, the 
dancers firmly catch hold of its bottom with their hands. They 
stand facing each other, in a stance position, ready to move. 

At the beginning they slightly swing the palanquin, 
standing on the same spot. After a few swings they start 
stepping sideways, keeping time with the beat of the drum. 
As the beat of the drum becomes faster and the cheering of the 
group louder, the palanquin dancers mechanically increase 
their speed. Sometimes one of them tries to push back the 
other instead of the usual sideward movement. This action is 
believed to be inspired by r the deities, who are supposed to 
force the dancers towards the buried slierne. People also 
believe that if a dancer is obstinate, the weight of the 
palanquin increases so as to make it unbearable to both. 2 

v^The Radha dance is one of the few artistic folk-dances 
of Maharashtra where individual performance is what matters, 
As we have seen so far, the movements in other dances, 
whether group or individual, are quite fundamental and 
restricted, mainly, to big muscles. The method of singing, 
the accompaniment music and the dress are more elegant 
and polished in this dance than in those treated so far. We 
feel that if we had so far seen in other folk-dances merely the 
trunk and the big branches of the tree of dance we observe in 
this dance not only the twigs, the leaves and the sprouts, but 
the blossom too. The ripe fruit, of course, is the purely 
artistic dance. Here one sees the seeds of the different mudras 
and facial expressions of the purely artistic dance, w r hen 


1. For a detailed study of the formations and movements. See 
Our Physical Activities, pp. 180-195. 

2. In 1945, however, one of my colleagues completely shattered this belief to 
the utter disappointment and fury of our village folk, by taking a firm stand and 
not budging even an inch, with the palanquin on his shoulder for nearly half an 
hour, in spite of the endeavour of the devotees to tempt him to move by beating 
the drum incessantly and yelling loudly. 
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the various incidents described in the song are being shown in 
action. Many of the smaller muscle-groups and muscles which 
are unconsciously neglected in other folk-dances are made full 
use of in this dance. The tips of the fingers, nay, even the 
eye-brows and the eyelashes are not missed. It is really a 
treat to watch this performance of the village folks, with the 
perfect harmony of the well-tuned instruments, accompanied 
by the melodious singing of the leader and the chorus of the 
.group, and the theme danced in an exquisite manner. Natu¬ 
rally, this dance forms the basis of the tamasha, the folk opera 
y and the dashavatar or boliddd , the folk-ballet of Maharashtra, 
if we may call them so. 

The dance derives the name from the central figure of 
the dance, Radha, the famous paurdnic character of the Radha- 
Krishna love episode. This love episode in which Radha 
longs and yearns for being one with the Lord is interpreted in 
various ways, divine and amorous, according to the angle of 
vision and the profession of the interpreters. Puraniks, klr- 
tankdrs and tamdsgirs draw liberally on it, the tamdsglr, as is 
v natural to his profession, presenting the incidents in an 
overt and lascivious form. 

The formation is simple. The group forms nearly a 
semicircle, with Radha at its centre. In some places, the 
Sankasur dances, with Radha, while in some others, the leader 
of the group comes forward and dances with Radha whenever 
occasion demands. In a few places there are two dancers 
representing Radha. 

The starting movement in many places is strikingly iden¬ 
tical The dancing boy, in his attire of Radha, starts shu¬ 
ffling his feet forwards, the jingling sound of the dials perfect¬ 
ly harmonizing with other accompaniment instruments. The 
whole body is erect and as Radha advances bit by bit, the 
whole body shakes slightly on account of the forward move¬ 
ment. The right hand is fully stretched forward and the left 
one is bent at the elbow, the palms describing circuits, being 
twisted at the wrists. The circuit begins from inside with an 
outward motion, which is very gracefully executed, and 
resembles the movement of a creeper caused by a gentle 
breeze. After a few inches of space have thus been covered. 
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ancer rotates round himself from the right to the I 
with a light and graceful jump brings this initial move¬ 
ment to a close. Then start the sengs selected, generally, 
with an eye on the taste of tne spectators or in response to a 
demand from them. The dancer and the leader of the group 
sing a line which is repeated in chorus by the group. There 
is no footwork while the two sing, but when the line is repea¬ 
ted in chorus, the dancer tries to convey the contents by 
appropriate movements and expresions. In imitation songs, 
however, the song and the movements start together. 

Gherdchd nacli of the Bhils. The formation, as the 
name suggests, is circular. The participants move round 
and round in clockwise and anticlockwise directions. At 
times the odd numbers shift a few steps inside towards the 
-drummer who along with his companion playing the cymbals 
and sometimes another one playing on the flute, is sitting at 
the centre and the move is repeated by the even numbers 
next. The movement thus is made by the odd and 
numbers alternately. 

Rathacha ndch of the Bhils. The participants stand in 
a circle in two tyres members of the upper tyre standing on 
the shoulders of those of the lower. The number foming 
the lower tyre is naturally one more than that of the upper. 
It is this position which gives the name to the dance. It is 
interesting and exceptional that the participants dance 
arranged in two tyres moving once in one direction and once 
in the other. The movements, as is but natural for such a 
formation, are simple. 


even 


Ecstatic Dances. 

Kadak Laxmu The name is rather misleading. Laxmi 
in this case represents not the consort of god Vishnu, but the 
Ambabai of Kolhapur. The sound of the whip which the 
dancer flourishes while chastising himself with it, is responsi¬ 
ble for the appellation Kadak which literally means strong 
and harsh. 

The dance is always performed by two persons one, 
woman and the other a man. The latter is dressed like a 
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oman, has long hair, no beard, but keeps moustaches. The 
woman’s dress is normal. 

With the percussion sound of the drum the woman starts 
dancing. She has on her head a box with image of the god¬ 
dess Amba in it. With a bunch of peacock-feathers in her 
right hand, she dances for a while from one direction towards 
tne opposite direction and dancing back to the original posi¬ 
tion, makes a sort of obeisance by crossing arms over her 
breasts, and then stands marking time, as if in a trance. 

The man with a yell then takes a round and starts whip¬ 
ping himself. After repeating this performance of chastis¬ 
ing himself for a number of times and trying to show that 
the goddess is not still satisfied with the penalty he has- 
imposed on himeelf he takes out a pack-needle and tying 
his biceps muscle of his left arm with a string pierces it with 
the needle till blood comes out. While whipping and 
piercing, he trembles as if possessed. These sadistic move¬ 
ments, create a tense and mystic atmosphere which leads an 
onlooker to believe in the genuineness of the dancers being 
possessed. 


Bhagat. 

The name appears to be a corrupt form of Bhakta- a 
devotee. By means of his magical practices he is supposed 
to get access to the supernatural and to divine things. 

The movements of the Bhagat are generally restricted 
to the upper half of the body, as he usually works in a 
squatting position. The movements of the neck which are 
very prominent are slow to start with, but get faster by 
and by till ultimately they become very violent. Occasionally 
he beats himself with his fianzok. He has a bunch of pea¬ 
cock-feathers in his hand which he waves over those who 
are to be exorcised. 

Funeral dances. The movements in the Knmbhar 
dance are akin to those of the Radha dance. . 

In the funeral dance of the Bhils, namely van■ ghalane, 
three dancers walk in a zigzag way from the funeral place to 
the house of the deceased. A woman carries on her head 
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a bread placed in a small bundle of grass called kogat. The 
relatives of the deceased carry the kogat on head for a while, 
by turns. One of the dancers plays on the dholki and 
another, on a flute as they dance. The third carries no 
instrument. The movements are simple and there is no 
singing. 


Virs. 


V7r, which literally means a hero or a brave one is a 
male dancer dancing in honour of his ancestors who have died 
in war or by accident. Those who die in war are called 
virs and the name probably signifies that the dance is in their 
honour. The movements of the dancer are like those of a 
duelist advancing against his adversary. He follows a zigzag 
course while dancing from his house to the village temple, 
hopping and skipping on each leg alternately, the hands 
swaying in accordance with the foot-work. Some of the virs 
get possessed at the temple. The possessed squats on the 
ground and nods his head violently, the whole trunk 
shaking. 


Dances of the females. 


Mangalagout dances. 

Phugaqi. There are a number of dances performed on 
this occasion, the most popular and prominent being the 
phugadi. It is played generally by two but the number may 
even be upto eight if there is enough room. The movements 
of the pair are simple. The girls stand facing each other 
and with arms crossed clasp each others palms. With feet 
together, arms stretched and leaning back they now start 
whirling round which goes on till one or both feel- 

exhausted. 

There are many varieties of phugadi . I n one instead 
of clasping palms, they catch hold of the arms and is known 
as dand r phugadi . In another, one stands while the other 
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In a third one known as jaie % one is standing 
other keeps only the left or right toes on the ground, the 
•other foot being placed on the opposite thigh. In a fourth 
one, instead of catching both hands, they catch only one 
hand and it is consequently termed ck hatdchi phugadi 
meaning phugadi with one hand. In a fifth one, which is an 
individualistic dance, a girl squats on toes and moves 
her legs forward alternately. While thus advancing, the 
•corresponding arms are also moved to keep the balance. 
When the dancer does not intend to advance, she takes back 
■one leg when the other goes forward. This is known as has - 
phugadi , has meaning to sit. 

When the number of participants is more than two, 
the movements are different. The starting position also 
•differs- The girls form a ring either by crossing arms and 
•catching palms of the neighbour on either side or by putting 
their arms on the shoulders of their neighbours. They now 
move in a circle by taking short sideward steps generally in 
.an anti-clockwise direction. Though this type of pliugadj is 
in a way spectacular, and though it can accommodate more 
.girls, it lacks the vigour as well as the sense of competition 
so pronounced in a partnered phugadi. Again, the move¬ 
ments in a group phugadi are cumbrous, as it is difficult for 
•every member of the group to adapt efficiently to the rhythm 
of the group as a whole. 

Nach'go-ghuma. This is a group dance. As the name 
indicates, girls are beseeching their companion who is 
dejected, because she has not the clothes, ornaments and 
other requisites necessary to dispel her sense of inferiority 
and induce her to join the party to dance with them. So one 
girl who represents the ghumd stands with a winnowing pan 
(sup) in her hands at the centre of the circle formed by other 
girls. As she puts forth her complaints to the company, 
she alternately raises and lowers the sup before her face. She 
•also raises her feet alternately slightly changing direction 
each time. Girls standing abound her catch hold of the 
palms of their neighbours and move round taking short 
sideward steps keeping to the time of the song. 

Kombdd. This is done individually or in a group. The 
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participants place one knee over the other and on the upper 
knee keep the palms interlocked and go on jumping, imitating 
the movements of a cock. The word kombdd means a cock. 

Kis-bdi-Ms. Girls arrange themselves in pairs. Two 
rows are formed facing each other and with a distance of 
about four steps between them by taking in each row one girl 
rom each pair. With hands on their hips the girls advance 
m a row and when they cross they take an about turn and 
again advance. Occasionally instead of keeping both die 
Hands on hips, the right one is bent at the elbow and stretch¬ 
ed forward. While advancing they jump lightly keeping 
both feet together. 

The name is suggestive. Its meaning is to scrape and 
the action of scraping is very welLimitated in this dance 

Sd[unki sdlunkl or p a gda phu. Two girls stand, facing 
each other at a distance of about four steps. They advance 
towards each other two steps and again retreat to their 
original place. While advancing they jump lightly forward 
keeping hands on their hips. After two or three turns .they 
cross each other and exchange places. This is continued till 
the song is complete. 

Pingd. Here again there is competition. Two .girls 
stand facing each other with their hands on their hip§ # 
Bending at the waist and bending their head downward as. far 
as possible, they circumduct their trunk in either direction. 

Kdthot-kaiid. This is done individually or in a .group, 
space permitting. The participant sits and catches the great 
toes with her hands right with right and the left, with the 
left and takes a sidward roll in either direction. This conti¬ 
nues to exhaustion and tests the stamina. Lolan means roll¬ 
ing, and the game is also called Lolan phttgadi. 

Agotd-phdgotd - zinzota. Generally the participants are 
two and they stand facing each other with hands on their 
hips. The distance between them is about eight steps,. They 
advance towards each other taking strides crossing their l^gs- 
at each stride. The song suggests that this refers to the .mo¬ 
vement of a woman who is cross. 

Zimina. This is a group-dance in which the move¬ 
ments are less vigorous. The participants stand in a circle 
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and arrange themselves in pairs facing each other. The move¬ 
ments are very much akin to the tipri dance. Instead of tipri 
•however, they clap to keep time, once with their own hands 
and once by striking one’s palms against those of the advanc¬ 
ing member. 

Pasodya. Girls sit on the ground with legs stretched. 
Raising the knees half way up arid keeping palms over them 
right on the right and left on the left, they slide the heels 
forward making a sound like that of the washing of clothes. 
The game gets its name from pdsodl w T hich means a sheet of 
cloth. 1 

Gouricha nach. 

Gouricha nach. Kunbi women dance in a circle. Ben¬ 
ding at the waist they go round in an anticlockwise direction 
taking sideward steps, keeping time sometimes by clapping or 
sometimes by snapping fingers. Only occasionally they twist 
slightly to the right and to the left, alternately. The move¬ 
ment otherwise is monotonous, though the changing lines of 
the song are a redeeming factor. 

The formation of the Agri women’s dance is different 
from chat of the Kunbi women. They stand in two rows 
which face one another, keeping a distance of about eight 
steps between them. One group advances while the other 
retreats. Sometimes both the rows advance till they meet 
and then chey retreat. They clap to keep time and their 
songs are abnormally long. A song at times lasts for more 
than a couple of hours and yet there is no break in the dan¬ 
ce. The movements are as monotonous as those of the 
Kunbi women. 

Dasara dances. 

Katkari women dance in a circle. Bending very low, 
till their hands nearly reach the ground they move briskly 
in an anticlockwise direction. They have short sticks in 




1. There are other minor activities which have not been described here. 
For a detailed study of these activities see Our Physical Activities , pp. 36*39. 
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their hands with which they keep time. They strike one 
stick on the other, never with that of their neighbour. As 
time passes, the rhythm becomes faster. Their songs are 
comparatively short and the dance comes to a close at the 
end of each song. After short interval, dancing is resumed 
with a fresh song. 

Thakur women also dance in a circle. Facing inward, 
they divide themselves into two compact groups. Members 
of one of the group, the leader group, sing and move in a 
circle, keeping practically erect. During this time, those 
of the other group, the follower group, bend and sway their 
hips as they move. They do not sing at this time. It is only 
when the leader group has finished a line of the song that 
the two group exchange postures and the follower group 
repeats the line while the leader group moves without singing. 
They keep time by clapping. 






DRESS AND ACCOMPANIMENT MUSIC 
The dindi dance. 

The first regular occasion for a predominantly male dance 
during the cycle of a year is as we have seen Ashadhi ekadashi. 
The number of women participants in this dance is negligible, 
and therfore I have included this among the male dances. 

The dress of the participants, a few years back, was not 
different from what they used to wear on festival days. The 
orthodox among them, and such others who wanted to show 
off as being so, however, used to wear clothes of ochre colour. 
There was no uniformity in kind or colour of the dress. But 
the modern tendency is to have a uniform dress, specially of 
white colour and to wear a white khaddar cap on the head. 
In the past, the participants used to carry ochre-coloured flags 
with them. To day, the tricolour is also seen. There is, 
however, no change in the accompanying musical instruments 
namely Mridang, tdl and vlna. 

Mridani is an instrument for keeping time. It is an 
oval-shaped, hollow, wooden cylinder, generally 20 to 24 inches 
in length with a diameter of about 8 inches at the centre, 
slightly sloping on either side, one end being a little broader 
than the other. Both the ends are fully covered with goatskin 
kept tight by means of a thin long leather strap. A strip of 
goatskin about an inch broad is overlaid at the rims. At the 
centre of the smaller surface, a paste of ironfilings is glued to 
cover a circular area of about 3 inches diameter. The thick¬ 
ness of the plastering determines the pitch of the instru¬ 
ment. Cylindrical wooden pegs approximately 3 inches long 
and one inch in diameter are inserted between the strap and 
the wooden cylinder. Discreet manipulation of these pegs 
produces a sound to suit tunes of different pitch. Various 
types of hols , time-measures, can be played on this instrument. 
But the main advantage of this instrument lies in the fact 
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that it can be played upon in various positions—squatting* 
standing or even walking. A mrtdang player is an important 
figure in the group since others have to adjust according to 
his timing. 

But the more important instrument is the tdl. It is a 
cymbal-like instrument, generally made of brass or bronze. 
It is however cup-shaped, and not flat like a cymbal and it is 
thicker and therefore slightly heavier. It produces a sonorous 
sound of a very high pitch and the rhythmic beats keep the 
participants completely absorbed. Generally each member of 
the group has a pair of tals. The strings of the tdls of neigh¬ 
bours are interlocked, which prevents the dancers from 
straying. 

Another musical instrument, which is generally found 
with the group is the tamburl or vind the well-known Indian 
lyre. It is a tass-instrument to provide the singer with the 
necessary volume of sound of particular regularly recurring 
notes. But in this dance, it is doubtful how far it serves this 
purpose. It is completely inaudible to outsiders amidst the 
high pitched sound of the tdls and the mrtdang. The only 
person who hears its sound is perhaps the player himself It 
is, however, important as the vind player is supposed to be the 
leader of the group. 

The tipri and goph dances. 

Tipri and goph dances on the Gokuldshuimi day and the 
Govinda dance on the day following, come next. Formerly, 
boys used to wear a special dress for the tipri dance. 1 hey 
were attired in dhotis with silk border, though many of these 
had to be borrowed for the occasion. Caps with embroidary 
work were put on. The use of face powder and of a kerchief 
was not uncommon, though these w r ere not in everyday use 
then as they are today. The kerchief was usually tucked in 
the dhoti at the waist along with the shirt. Nowadays the 
boys are generally in half pants and half shirts, with plain 
caps or even without any. 

The instruments generally used on this occasion are the 
tablet, a pair of cymbals or a gong and tipris . Nowadays. 
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Tiarmonium is used in addition wherever available, dials , 
chains of jingles, are also tied to the ankles. 

Tabid is so to say a niridang detached in two independent 
parts. One of the two is known as tabla , from which that 
accomponiment derives its name, and the other one is known 
as daggd. Tabid is generally carved out of a cylindrical piece 
of wood preferably of the Khair tree, while daggd is usually 
made of copper though brass and clay are at times used. Both 
the tabid and the daggd have only their upper ends open, 
i he tabla is broad at the base and slightly tapers towards the 
face while the daggd is small at the base, slightly bulging at 
the middle and broad at the top. Tabid is generally 12 to 16 
inches in height and the diameter at the open end is from 8 
to 10 inches. Daggd is 10 to 14 inches in height and the open 
end is 10 to 12 inches in diameter. The open ends of both 
are covered up with goat-skin as in the case of the mridang. 
Tabid can be played comfortably in the sitting position only 
though it can be contrived to play upon it in a standing posi¬ 
tion. Tipri is a wooden stick 14 to 16 inches in length, about 
an inch in diameter at the broad end, tapering to the other 
end which is about half as much in diameter. Sometimes a 
small bunch of jingles is attached to the broad end. Each 
participant has a pair of iipris one in each hand, and one 
strip from the goph , in addition, in the left one when they 
perform the goph dance. 

Goph consists of long strips of cloth 4 to 5 yards in length, 
of different colours, generally red and white. The number is 
usually eight, but sometimes it is twelve or even sixteen. It 
depends upon the number of players participating. These 
strips are attached to a wooden or metal disc with holes in its 
■circumference. 

"The kala dance. 

Very little clothing usualb' a mere loin-cloth is used by 
dancer- at the time of the Govinda dance, as water, buttermilk 
etc. are poured on their bodies throughout the course of the 
dance. The participants wield clubs or lathis in their 
hands. 
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The accompaniment music on this occasion is provided 
generally by the khdlu which is a set of musicians, the mini¬ 
mum number being three. One plays on the sanal , another on 
the dhol and the third on the timki. The sanal and the dhol 
xesemble respectively the clarionet and the tomtom, while the 
timki is like the daggd but smaller in size and higher in pitch. 
They are also engaged for marriage ceremonies, especially for 
the dkhddd whose members do not feel inspired without the 
high pitched tune of the klidlu . 

Gouricha nach. 

Every one tries to appear at his best on this occasion. 
The Kunbis of Ratnagiri district are very particular about 
their dress and even a miser spends much on clothes, for this 
occasion. A gorgeous-coloured sdphd , fine mulmull shirt, a 
dhoti with a beautiful border or a pyjama and a silken ker¬ 
chief with a fine design, are the much coveted clothes that 
everybody tries to have on this occasion. Mridang and a pair 
tals or of cymbals are the only instruments used. Chains of 
jingles are prominent. 

Dholacha nach 

Thakurs and Katkans use the dhol, a drum about three 
feet in length and one and a half feet in diameter. Generally, it 
is carved out of the trunk of a mango or some other suitable 
tree. The diameter is uniform from one end to the other. 
The open ends are covered with hides, which are tightened 
by means of thin but strong rope, preferably of hemp. The 
dhol that the Bhils use is bigger and is many a time made of 
metal, like the dhols used at the time of the palanquin proce¬ 
ssion in the Shimga festival by villagers from Ratnagiri 
district. The dhols that accompany the palanquin proce¬ 
ssion are, however played with sticks, and not with the hands 
like the dhols used at the time of dancing. All these dhols 
and even the mridang of Kunbis have a bangle and a betelnut 
in the hollow. It is believed that without’ these the instru¬ 
ment will not yield the proper sound. 
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'he dances are restricted mainly to members of hill tribes 
who are hardly particular about dress, being indigent and 
backward. Today however there is a recognizable change in 
the attitude of these people to dress which seems to be the 
result of their contact with the Kunbi neighbours who, as we 
have seen, reserve better clothes for dancing occasions. 


Tarapi dances. 

Tara pi is a wind instrument peculiar to the Warlis, Mai- 
har Kolis and the Ka Thakurs. It varies in length from 
two to five feet. The length, however, does not make any 
substantial difference in pitch. It has three parts; the upper 
part consists of a gourd and the bigger it is, the longer is the 
tarapi. This is hollow and air is continuously forced in it by 
the player, which then passes through the middle part, which 
is made of hollow twin bamboo tubes. One of the tubes has 
six holes which are used by the player for manipulating notes. 
The same note, however, cannot be distinctly repeated in 
succession. In this respect it resembles the Highlanders’ bar - 
pipe. Because of the nonrecurrence of the same note in succes¬ 
sion and of the absence of a distinct pause between two con¬ 
secutive notes, the tune appears more or less monotonous, 
inspite of the fact that there are a number of distinct tunes. 
Every da ace has a separate tune and a trained ear can only 
on hearing tYicjdrapl, say what dance is going on. The lower 
part is made of palm leaves and is more or less ornamental. 
A’l these parts are joined with beeswax. 

Shimga dances. 

There are at least half a dozen dances performed on this 
occasion. Each dance has its characteristic dress. Instead 
of making a general statement regarding the dress, therefore, 
the description is given dancewise. 

The Radha dance. In this dance the dancing boy i s . 
dressed in an upper class woman’s attire. Artificial hair and 
ch. s are worn and women’s ornaments are put on. 
Other members of the parcy put on their best clothes accord¬ 
ing to the usage of the caste. For instance, a member belong- 
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ing to the Tell caste wears a turban of the Brahmanic type,, 
which he uses by tradition on such occasions and at the time 
of marriage and the like ceremonies; a Maratha uses a turban 

typical of his caste and so on. 

The musical instruments used on this occasion are the 
dholkl, the daph. the tuntune , a pair of tals and at times vlna. 

Dholkl is a miniature dhol, about one and hah feet in 
length and 8 to 10 inches in diameter. 

Tun time is a string instrument and serves the purpose of 
keeping time. There is a wire attached to a bamboo stick, 2 to 
2* feet long and thick enough to be easily held in hand. At 
the bottom of the stick is fixed a hollow wooden cylinder, the 
lower end of which is covered tightly with a piece of goat¬ 
skin. From the centre of the skin the wire runs straight nearly 
to the top of the bamboo, where it is adjusted by means of a 
small peg, inserted in the bamboo. The instrument is held 
in the left hand and played with the right by means of 
a small, thin chip of wood. 

Daph is very important in this dance and serves the pur¬ 
pose of keeping time. A thin wooden strip 5 to 6 inches 
broad and 3 to 4 ft. long is turned round and the ends are 
joined to form a ring one side of which is then tightly covered 
up with a piece of goat-skin. It is played with both hands, 
the right one being more emphatic. The left hand is used for 
striking the daph with a thin, slender and slightly elastic chip 
of wood. This used on this occasion are slightly smaller than 
those used at the time of dindi. but vlnd is of the same type. 

The kdtkhel dance. The dress of the participants in this 
dance is very interesting. The head-dress consists of a Mara¬ 
tha type turban over which a red-bordered dhoti is tied cross¬ 
wise. The loose ends of the dhoti are allowed tc dangle 
over the back. This addition not only makes the head-dress 
picturesque but also serves the purpose of keeping the turba n 
in position even in the heat of brisk dance-moveraents. A 
shirt with long sleeves covers the trunk, and across the chest, 
a dhoti with red border is crossed and knotted at the bac^. 
Covering the legs in a dhoti or a pyjama the participants 
wear over it a saree of red or blue colour with borders,wrapped 
with a number of folds round the waist in such a manner that 
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thighs are entirely covered with the border of the saree. 
They fasten chains of jingles at their ankles. In their hands 
they hold a pair of tipris and a bunch of white fibres, which 
sway with the movements of the tipris and add to the grace 
of the dance. A mridang and a pair of cymbals are the only 
instruments used. 

The nakfa dance. In the katkhel dance the members of 
the party excepting the musicians wear their typical dress and 
dance. In this dance, only three members of the party, the 
nakfa, the Kofi and the Kolin dance. The dress of the Koli is 
identical with the one used by a dancer in the katkhel dance, 
but instead of tipris he has a mock bow with a fixed arrow in 

right hand, while the left one is, many a time, interlocked 
with that of the Kolin. The Kofin is a boy, at times grown 
up enough to have his moustaches visible, which nobody 
worries about. He is dressed like a fisherwoman. with a number 
of bangles on one wrist, while the other is bare. People how- 
ever, are not, so minutely particular about the dress as in the 
case of RMhd. As a rule, artificial hair are not used but 
the head is covered with a piece of cloth, the ends of 
which are passed from below the armpits and held in hand at 
the front. 

The nakfa wears a pair of trousers and a coat in the 
European style. He has a set of bells round his waist and 
holds a wooden sword in the right hand, and a mock-shield 
in the left. For the head-dress lie has a wooden mask. It is 
painted white; and gunj 1 seeds are sometimes fixed to the 
eyebrows and the nose to give it a more dreadful appearance. 
The mask has a tuft of white fibres at the top and, at times 
a white beard. The instruments for the accompaniment music 
are the same as those in katkhel. 

The Sankasur dance.—This is a solo 2 dance where 
Sankasur is dressed in the same way as the nakfa , excepting 
the head-dress, which consists of a long cone-shaped mask made 
generally of old cloth used for umbrellas. The eyebrows, the 


1 Abrus pricotorius. 

2 In Kolaba district it is a duet where the Sankasur dances in the 
company of Radha. 
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nose and the lips are painted white with chunam or strips 
of white cloth are stitched on it. At the top, there is a tuft 
of white fibres or a small strip of white cloth. 

The derci dance. A grown up boy is dressed as in 
katkhel and another boy is dressed in a female attire. Other 
members of the party, who have no special dress sing to the 
tune of the derci which is played upon by the couple while 
dancing. 

The derZi is an earthen pot with its mouth covered tightly 
with a goat-skin. The pot contains water and two strips of 
palm-leaf each about three feet long are inserted and fixed at 
the centre of the goat-skin. The instrument is placed on the 
ground and a person sits and holds it between his knees. The 
players as they dance hold the strips between their fingers 
and the thumb, and alternately draw their hands towards 
themselves. The friction of the fingers on the strip gives out 
a kind of droning note, which serves as a tune to the singers 
and resembles the sound audible at the time of churning, 
buttermilk in a dera —a big earthen pot 

Kolya did kJ;el. A boy is dressed as a fisherwoman. He holds 
a knife in his right hand and a kerchief in the left. Other 
members are dressed like old type fishermen, wearing a rect¬ 
angular loin-cloth, the major portion of which hangs down at 
the front, the buttocks being practically bare. They wear 
shirts and bead necklaces and are bare-headed. Each of them 
except the ndkhvd has a miniature oar in his hands. Ndkhvd , 
the captain, holds in his hands a bottle of liquor and a glass. 
When this dance is performed during the Shimga festival 
mridang and a pair of cymbals are the only instruments 
used, but when the dance is performed at the time of a marri¬ 
age ceremony, khdlu is considered the proper accompaniment^ 

The pdlkhi dance. There is no peculiarity about dress 
at this time, the dancers using their usual holiday dress. Some 
of them, however, carry with them flags of different sizes. 
Dhols of big size are beaten with sticks in both hands 
on this occassion. Other local musicians also accompany. 

The Dashdvatdrs . On the Ghatside, specially in Nasik dis- 
trict,there is a special mask practically Tor each role. Ravan with 
ten faces, for example, has a mask with nine heads, the tenth 
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g that of the actor himself. These are attached to a light 
•semicircular frame of bamboo, on the top of which are lighted 
a number of tiny lamps. Ganapati has the mask of an 
-elephant’s head. He has also two additional artificial hands. 
He wears a pitambar- a costly silk garment, which is his 
traditional dress. Saraswati is shown seated on a peacock, 
with kerchiefs in both hands. 

Rama wears a crown and wields his favourite bow and 
has a quiver of arrows on his back. Nrisimba has his mask 
of a lion’s head and his body is covered with a gown painted to 
look like the body of a lion. Matsya, Kimna Varaha etc. have 
special head-masks. The image of the eight-handed goddess 
Durga is made of paper-pulp and worn by the actor. 
Khandoba, is shown as sitting on a horse. As far as possible’ 
people try to follow faithfully the description of these 
■avatars given in the puranas. In other parts of Maharash¬ 
tra, however, this tendency is last disappearing, Ganapati and 
Saraswati have their entry in the orthodox style. Other 
characters are either orally described by the sutradhdr the 
conductor, or by the actors themselves , On Malvan and 
Goa side, i. e. in south Konkan, people are nowadays trying to 
imitate the dramatic companies in matters of dress and pre¬ 
sentation. 


Dances of the females. 


Excepting the Lamans whose domicile in Maharashtra is 
rather doubtful, women of no other caste or tribe have any 
special dress for dancing occasions; nor do they wear masks on 
any such occasion like the males. They put on their best 
clothes and make profuse use of flowers for decorating their 
hair. 

They have few musical instruments. In many cases 
clapping is resorted to for keeping time. In a purely women’s 
dance like that of the Thakurs, iJJiolki is the only instrq- 


]. The ten incarnations of Vishnu are ; Matsya (fish). Kurma (tortoise), 
Varaha (boar), Nrisimha (hah lion, half man), Wamnn (dwarf), Parashu ram* 
Kara, Krishna, Bouddha and Kalanki. 
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ent sometimes used for an accompaniment and is played upon 
by a boy. Only the Sonkoli women dance to the accompan¬ 
iment of mridang . 


Mixed dancing. 

For mixed dances, as a rule, neither men nor women 
have any peculiar dress and the musical instruments are the 
same as those of the male dances. Ka Thakur women, how¬ 
ever, cover their usually bare breasts with scarfs of gaudy 
colours and designs when they dance. 
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SONGS 

There are a number of songs that are sung on various- 
dancing occasions. I shall present just a few of them, select¬ 
ing only such typical songs as will either enable the reader 
to understand the musical ability and standard or throw some’ 
light on the theme and the social significance of the occasion. 

Dindi . In this dance the party sings a number of 
bhajan songs^selected generally from the works of Ekanath, 
Namdev or lukaram, the great saint-poets of Maharashtra* 
These are sung standing. They do 'not comprise the subject- 
matter of our critical study and are available in the published 
w °rks of the saint-poets. They are mostly devotional or 
didactic songs. The names of Jnandev or Jnanoba and 
Tukaram are recited, at intervals, in different tunes. Some¬ 
times the names of other saints like Nivritti, Sopan, Muktabai. 
Eknath and Namdev are also added. The line runs as 
follows :— 

1. Jnyanoba Tukaram, Jnanadev Tukaram. 

The tipri and goph dance. 

2. Receive one tipri , strike the other, 

Give the third (and) turn on the fourth. 

Give the fifth, strike the sixth 
(And) change at the seventh . 

Immeasurable is the joy the mind receives 

When with Hari you play and his virtues sing. 
That the earth falls short for the play 
Such in the power of Hari. 


1. The first four lines are obviously meant for the guidance of the 
participants, 
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Reaching the ears the tune extremely sweet 
That Hari, filled with affection, played 
Infatuated all the maids and milkmen ; 

Such is the power of Hari. 


3. Look at the strife, 

Oh, look at the strife. 

We have snatched away their crown, 
Oh, look ! look at the strife. 



4. Ye milkmaids, come with me; 

Let us join the tiprl contest, 

Do not fear and lag behind. 

Oh ! these (opponents) are not skilled enough 
And have come to tipri contest, 

Their instructor (is) a complete idiot; 

Who can save them (from the predicament) ? 


Govinda dance. 

5. Krishna has come, oh, he is come, 

The Gokul is full of joy. 

On account of him; oh I for his sake 
Sugar is distributed in Gokul . 

6. The Govinda party of x x x lane has come. 

Beware, ye foes ! 

7. O, Govind ! o, Gopal I 

Give us curds, o Gopal! 

Give us milk, o Gopal \ 

O Govind ! o Gopal \ 

3 Shoulder to shoulder do we stand, 

The gangsters have been thoroughly slashed, 
The hotel-keeper’s tea is nice and hot, 

Good hiding have the gangsters got, 

9. There is no water in her house. 

The waterpot is empty in the enjoyment room. 
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10. A spotted cow on the river bank 

Underneath whom mountain forests spread 
For a bath did Parvati come to the spot, 

Away she threw the scurf of her body 
And lo ! Gaiia was created of the scurf. 

For Shiva’s worship Gaiia sallied forth. 
Mouse was Gana's carrier-horse, 

Gaiia mounted this carrier-horse, 

With a whip he hit his carrier horse, 

Which caused the carrier’s legs to slip. 

And down came the Gaiia, 

The Moon laughed at the plight. 

And at this the Gaiia got wild 
And he cursed the Moon : 

“ ° ne who sces you on the Chaturthi night 
Falsely shall he be accused of theft. 5 ’ 

11. Ripe are the lemons and the pommegranates, 

(Of them) a present is made to the brother. 
My brother is very gay and jolly, 

For me he gets the toe-rings 1 cast, 

Sitting on the banks of the river Yamuna. 

On them designs he carves. 

12. The British domain is far and wide, 

The German wolf has entered the land. 

13. Slowly and steadily let us tread the path, 

The slogan Jai Hind let us sing, 

The slogan Jai Hind let us sing, 

And achieve independence for India. 


Divali dances. 


14. Obeisance first to the Sun and the Moon, 
Second one to the Mother Earth, 


1. Armlet, Wrist ornaments etc. are substituted for toe-ring and the song 
•continues, 
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To the drummer the third must be made. 

The dance-leader was the first to be called; 
Second was the player on the drum, 

To-day the dance tune has filled, 

All the fields and hills and dales. 

The Kdmadt women are singing the songs, 
Who else can sing the songs? 

When the first call was made. 

O brother I the cattle did respond. 



15. The compound wall of the bungalow high, 

O mother! the compound wall of the bungalow 

high. 

I was playing there, o mother ! 

In the bungalow was I playing, o mother ! 

There was a cowherd boy, o mother! 

There was a cowherd boy, o mother! 

The same is my fiancee, o mother! 

The same shall be my husband, o mother. 


16. The foot has been placed on the earth, 

The father-in-law no one wants to follow. 

But the husband is followed with a smiling face. 
None likes to follow the mother-in-law. 


17. Charming are the mango sprouts, 

(And so is) the style of the dancing chief. 
Look at the style of the dancing dame. 

18. The smoke, the smoke of the railway train, 

Like a wending of the Surya river (appears), 
The smoke, the smoke of the railway train, 

Like a wending of the Kalu river (appears). 

19. What talent doth the village possess? 

There is no grace without a kamdoya dance, 
There is no comeliness without dancing dames, 
There is no elegance without the dancing chief. 
There is no charm without the woman who sings. 

20. The Forest Guard is dead and gone; 

Good it is he is dead and gone, 
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Now the forest is free ! 

The forest wolf is dead; 

’Tis well that he is dead; 

Free has the forest become. 



21. In the garden how shall I stay alone ? 

How shall I play the phugadi dance? 

22. Whose assembly this, whose ? 

This assembly is of god zoting. 

23. Where shall I? Where shall I dance now? 

Oh! (dance)'on the back of the earthS 

24. The daughter of a king - a king. 

She was a marriagable one, 

A thousand persons enjoyed her. 

And then they went to heaven. 

To this day, on this earth, 

A thousand enjoy her still, 

And she is a marriagable one! 

Who could be this girl ? 

Is the riddle I put you. 

Answer:—Oh, the girl - the girl must be 

My boy, it seems she is the agricultural land. 


25. From some far off country 

The woman - the woman came down. 
And on one solitary day 

Was enjoyed a hundred times. 

Was enjoyed a hundred times 
But remained a pure virgin! 

Who could this woman be ? 

That’s the riddle I put you. 

Answer:_Oh, that I will tell you soon, 

The lady must surely be tobacco. 


Z enda dance. 

26. Gizyatri incantation, o! why do you chant ? 

(You say) it removes the sin and makes you pure. 
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Savitri’s gaycitri your mother you call, 

Yet when she dies, do you perform the obituary 

rites? 

Why then in the hands ( of ) a Mahar 
You leave such a great mother of yours ? 

If you consider a Mahar to be pure, 

Why then do you keep him away ? 

27. To day, on thy bosom, oh, Mother Earth, 

To day, do I step for a dance. 

Poor or awkward though the dance 
With god’s approval surely meets. 

28. What song full of wisdom shall I sing at first ? 

Birth is not possible without father; 

None is more affectionate than mother; 

By thy side would stand none but thy brother; 

No true relationship can there be without sister. 

No farming is practicable without bullocks. 

29. In the heart of the drum 

What is it that boomed ? 

Betel and bangle 

In the same spot spread. 

Broken is my drum 

And choked is the sound. 

In the heart of the night 
It is free and full. 

30. Oh brother, I tie,I tie, 

I tie, o brother, the girdle. 

At each round, o brother, 

I tie and untie, o brother. 

31. The black cow, 

Oh, who has created her ? 

For cowdung, God created her. 

32. Hollow and dull is the sound of the drum, o brother. 

And miserably does the dance fail, o brother. 
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On the breasts of the fiancee 
What is it that looks red ? 

It is the silken bodice 

That appears red on her breasts. 

She is healthy and strong, o brother, 

And round her neck, a kerchiefs worn. 

The fiancee is fair, o brother! 

And tender are her breasts, o brother. 

Radha dance. 

^ 34. To Laxman did Ram give command 
That Sita be taken to exile. 

The chariot with its paraphernalia 
Was got ready at midnight; 

White horses with black ears were yoked to it 
And Laxman was the charioteer. 

The chariot cutting its way through the forest 
Sita fell asleep; and when she awoke— 

Lo! Laxman was not there, 

(And) his whereabouts she did not know. 
Wandering in the wide wild forest 
(She) could trace him not. 

Where could he have gone? 

In the ninth month of pregnancy Sita, in exile* 
Reached the hermitage of Tatoba. 

Tatoba asked Sita 

Where she wanted to go, and who she was, 

“I am Janaki, the devoted wife of Ram 
(And) presently shall I prove my mettle." 

After full nine months she was deliverd 
And the twins. Lav and Kush were born. 

35. The lady dungwashes her courtyard, 

Her courtyard she decorates with colour design. 
The lady in her courtyard plays with pearls. 

In her courtyard she weaves a wreathe. 

36. O friend, in my courtyard, o friend, 

Both chatnpak and jasmine have grown. 
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Regular watering made them thrive, 

Over the bower the creepers have spread 
Pearl-like flowers are grown on creepers these; 

Of them a wreathe I string, 

The wreathe I offer to Mahamai with a bow. 

37. Taking leave of Lord Shriram started Aganda. 

By air did he go in search of Lanka (Ravana s 

land). 

Within his sight when Lanka came 
The monkey Aganda got enraged. 

(Lanka) the island full of precious stones 
And broad ocean surrounding. 

Landed in Lanka the great Aganda 
And saw all the gods imprisoned. 

And when the assembly hall was full, 

Making a seat of his tail 
Sat Aganda a curious sight for all. 

“Whence have you come and where do you go ? 
What is thy name ? Oh what name ? ’ 

“In search of Sita have I come 
And to see the city of Ravan as well. 

Listen, o ten-headed one, listen to the message: 
Let go the imprisoned beautiful and chaste (Sita)* 
Otherwise, be damned in hell, 

No more shall thou be left alive. 

Let alone Sita, let her alone.” 

Thus to Ravan Aganda spoke. 

To the assembly of Ravan, did Aganda go 
To plead and to appeal and to try that way. 

Said Ravan, “o Aganda, 

Listen, listen to me, o ape. 

By Ram was thy father slain 
And treacherously; don’t forget. 

That now him you serve ! 

Is there any dearth for a job ? 

Tell me, please do. 

Go and take thy revenge 

If filial love thou dost possess. 
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Fie on thee ! Vain is thy life ! 

Art thou not ashamed to show thy face 
O thou, born in ksliatriya race ?” 

Furious at this did Angada grew, 

And fuming in rage at Ravan jumped 
And delivered a solid kick on his chest. 

When Ravan tumbled on the ground 
Lo ! the whole Lanka was stirred, 

And when Agand whirled himself 
Many were thrown out of the hall 0 
Away he flew and carried with him the assembly 

hall! 

Such are the exploits of Shriram. 



Nakta dance. 


38. Under an umber tree a shallow well is dug, 

(And) by the preceptor’s prowess water has sprung, 
“Get up, get up, sir, and have a bath.” 

While bathing does he a fish espy. 

Breaking the sacred thread he makes a noose 
And lo ! in it is caught a Maly a fish. 

The noose in (his) hand and the fish on (his) head 
Look, how the bowlegged Brahmin walks ! 

Give* o Brahmin lady, give me a handful of chillies 
(And) how fine is the soup prepared of the fish ! 
Thrashing and pounding it is delivered to the 

fisherwoman. 

The fisherwoman made it sour, fie upon it ! 

39. The rocks are broken and the stones are cut 

By the stone-cutter Kutnbhar are quarried the stones. 
The stones are cut (full) twelve fingers in length. 
(The stones are cut) for Parashuram’s temple. 

40. In the Brahmin’s courtyard are planted the 

champak trees. 

(And) the champak trees are planted in rows. 

In abundance are the flowers bloomed, 

(And) sweet is the fragrance of the flowers. 
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Beautiful is the courtyard of this lady, 

Gods have come to her as guests. 

The sun has arisen, (and) the rays are spread, 
And under the rays the deer graze, 

(And) it is a couple of deer that graze. 


Kolyacha naeh. 

42. O my friends ! I am going away in the country, 

To my husband’s place I go, 

From my husband’s place a letter has come, 

My lord has called for me. 

43. The train is steaming, o my car. 

Stop my car, o stop my car, 

O master, oh, brother master, 

Hurry up please, and give a ticket, 

Hurry up please and give a ticket, 

Be quick,be quick,my friend who accompanied me 
The friend has gone, oh, he has gone, 

My friend has gone, and at Kalyan, 

Fix the date of hearing at Kalyan, oh, fix the date. 

Fix the date at Kalyan, and from Thana 
Secure me a pleader from Thana, oh, secure me one. 

Secure a pleader from Thana and decide the case 
Oh, decide my case, decide my case. 


Phugadi 

44. Stones, o girl, stones of the well, 

How our phugadi whirls so well. 

45. Grindstone, o girl, red and soft ! 

Though I am young can mortgage you oft. 

46. Earth o girl, dishful of earth ! 

We shall dungwash all walls, we the grand¬ 
daughters of x x x, 

47. Laddies, o girl, laddies for sandhyd l 

Let us play phugadi, we the two rose buds. 
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Gold-threaded hem of the costly saree ! 

Mr. x x gazes at Mrs. x x s’ phugadi. 

We are friends and let us make a common cause,. 
And wear bangles made in our own country. 

Flowers, o friend, basketful of flowers ! 

Churning pot-like is x x’s daughter. 

Boiled pulse, o friend, boiled pulse! 

If I am the pot you churn the curds. 

Bags, o friend, bags of rice ! 

Take off the butter, if I churn the curds. 

Pan, o friend, a winnowing pan ! 

If I remove the butter, you prepare the ghee. 
Pots, o friend, pots of silver ! 

If I prepare the ghee, you make laddiis. 

Nach go ghuma. 

55. “Dance, o you dejected one.” 

“How can I dance ? 

Of Alegaon (or) of Palegaon 
The florist has’nt come, 

I have no wreathe, 

How can I dance ? ’ 

Kathot kana- 

56. A wooden bowl ! 

An oilman’s mill! 

The oilman went for sesamum seed, 

An insect fell in the sesamum seed. 

The same is x x’s breed. 

Zimma 

57s Swiftly, o ! swiftly does Govinda proceed. 

On me he throws his powder red, 




49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 
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With the spray of his powder red 

Deeply coloured has become my braid. 
Mould, o goldsmith mould 

A miniature cradle of pearls and gold. 



58 0 41 O daughter-in-law, o, daughter-in-law, > 

“What do you say, revered mother-in-law? 

“ With your pair of bracelets 

What have you done, o, what have you done? 
“ At the marriage ceremony of your son 
Did I give it, o, did I give it there.” 

59. To the minister says the king 
Summon the entrappers all. 

In the forest did they snares spread. 

The deer went running amock. 

In the snares was the deer caught. 

Call the Malari woman 
And ask the price for the deer dead. 

Oh, sixty rupees for the deer be paid 
Land he accepted measuring acres three. 


60. The courtyard is dungwashed, 

Copper pots are placed. 

Five coconuts have been cut 

And a potful of milk extracted. 

A sumptuous feast has been prepared. 

Five leaf-dishes are stitched. 

The delicacies are served. 

Invite the entrappers all. 

They did have their fill. 


61. The feet besmeared in knee-deep mud. 

The anklets from my feet have slipped away. 
Ever since have I been after the anklets lost. 

62. ‘‘Come dear, let us to the forest go. 

Teak rafters we shall cut; 

House shall we build with a thatched roof; 

(Or) shall we have a storied house with tiles on. 
Of bricks shall we construct the walls, 
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Of gold shall be the dome, my dear. 

Red shall it appear from a distance long. 

The necklace from neck shall I take off 
And to the money-lender will be given 

And your servitude shall thus come to an end.” 
Greatly the husband got vexed, 

“Oh, my dear, don’t get vexed.” 

“Come, come, my hubby dear, fan me with the 

hem of thy garment 

Don t put they hand under the pillow and touch 

my bangles. 

I am so sleepy, do not come near me. 

My armlets will be broken.” 

“Let them break, we shall carry them with us 
And to the goldsmith s lane shall we go,*’ 

Dera dance . 1 

64. The gardener’s daughter swept the dust, 

The dust she gathered in a winnowing pan. 

The winnowing pan she emptied on a dunghill. 

On the dunghill arose a lemon plant. 

In the garden grew the lemon plant. 

On the lemon plant appeared a leaf. 

Two leaves appeared on the lemon plant. 

(And) a third one appeared. 

The lemon plant branched off in sprouts. 

The lemon-plant spread in a splendid tree. 
Blossom appeared on the lemon-tree. 

In due course the lemon tree did flower. 

On that tree did lemons appear. 

The lemon in due time began to ripe. 

The gardener into the garden went. 

He placed a ladder against the tree. 

Up the tree did the gardener climb. 

The gardener did the lemons pluck 
In baskets did the gardener’s wife put them. 




63c 


1. Of the Agri women from the Kolaba district, 
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And with a piece of cloth she kept them covered. 
The gardener from the tree got down 

And kept them on the head of his wife. 

From that place the gardener’s wife 
Marched to the village of Rai 
44 Buy lemons, oh ye, buy lemons,” she cried, 

Out came Rai in great hurry 
“How many lemons for a pice ?” (She asked.) 

“The green-ones are three a pice 


The fully ripe are two per pice.” 


“From what village is this gardener-woman?’’ 

“I come from thy husband’s place, o Rai.” 

“Of my husband’s family 
How do the people fare?” 

“All of them are hale and hearty 
Your husband alone is not well. '' 

Rai hurriedly left the place 
And ran to her mother s side. 

“ Oh mother, my mother dear, 

When would you send me to my husband’s place ?” 

“Wait for the bazar-day of Mathura. 

I shall buy thee a fine winnowing pan. 

And then shall I send thee to thy husband's 


place/' 


From thence did Rai start 

And to her father she approached. 


She asks him when he should send her to her husband's 
place. She recives a similar reply. Then she approaches her 
brother and then her sister. She puts them the same 
question and receives similar answers. 


Rai began to oil her hair. 

The oil-pot, from her hand,dropped on the ground. 
“Oh mother, this is a bad omen/* (she cried), 

“Nothing is bad when you start for home,” (her 
mother replied.) 

Rai went for a bath 

The water-pot from her hand dropped down. 

Rai sat down to take her meal. 
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The food from her hand fell down. 

Rai began to comb her hair. 

The comb from her hand dropped down. 

Rai began to decorate her hair. 

The flowers from her hand dropped on the groundo 
Rai began to fold her clothes. 

The clothes from her hand fell down. 

Rai started on her journey 
And reached her own village. 

She entered her house 

And kept the clothes on the hanger. 

She bowed down at her mother-in-law’s feet. 

“Get up, get up, o Rai, 

What business have you here ? 

Better be at thy father’s place. 

The gold has vanished away 
Only the lac remains.” 1 



She makes obeisance to her father-in-law, brother-in-law 
and sister-in-law and receives a similar reply. 


Seven dishes were filled. 

Seven stools were placed. 

Seven pots were filled with water. 

Six occupied the six seats. 

Where has the seventh gone ? 

The seventh has gone to the pen. 

Rai went to the cow-pen. 

Her husband there she did not find. 

The cow began to speak in human voice: 

“To heaven hast thy husband gone, o Rai.” 
“Oh ye gods of the heaven ! 

What wrong have I done to you ? 

Even the stains of turmeric are not gone. 2 

On the forehead a mark of sandal paste.” 
“This way thy husband went 

With the sacred mark on his forehead.” 


1. A beautiful simile—the position of husband and wife is clearly illustrated* 

2 * Suggestive of the very recent marriage. 
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“Scores of such widows come 

(And) lure their husbands away from here.” 

In the full assembly of gods 
She bowed at the feet of gods 
And came with her husband back. 

Rai arrived at the cow-pen 
And fell prostrate at the cow’s feet. 

Thence to the house she came 

And bowed down at her mother-in-law*s feat 
“Get up, o Rai, be with your husband all thy life. 
Eternal bangles shall be thine.’’ 

approaches her father-in-law, husband’s brother 
-and sister and receives the same benediction. 

65. (Like) sweet balls are the residents of Rai. 

The residents of Rai, o friend, the resident of Rai. 
Houlubai comes to her mother’s place, 

Houlubai, o friend, Houlubai, 

Their fields are on the hills, 

On the hills, o friend, on the hills, 

With thundering sounds the mountains burn, 

With a thundering sound, o friend ! 

Bitterly do the deer cry. 

Bitterly, o friend, bitterly, 

The young one of the deer, 

The young one of the deer, o friend ! 

To that young one of the deer, 

To that young one, o friend ! 

That young one, the star of dawn. 

The star, o friend, the star. 

The moon is thy playmate, 

Thy playmate, o friend, thy playmate, 

r 66. Tender is the twing of the mango tree; 

Tender is the sprout. 
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Who comes to her mothers place ? 

The lucky Houlubai, o friend, the lucky one. 

Who looks after her, o friend, who takes her care? 
Her younger brother,o friend,her younger brother. 

The brother rides a purple mare. 

The purple mare falters, oh, she falters. 

They see the brother, o friend, the brother they see. 
Taking the vidd from the hand, make out the 
brother. 



I 



DANCING IN EARLY SOCIETY 


In order to fully appreciate the function folk-dances served 
in early societies and w : th a view to analyse the motivation 
behind the folk-dances of Maharashtra, it is advantageous to 
have some idea of dancing in general and the place it has 
occupied in the life of early peoples in particular. 

The word ‘dance’ brings before our mental horison certain 
physical movements as its fundamental components All move- 
ments, however, are not dance, on the other hand, complete 
negation of movement though for a small fraction of a moment , 
at certain points, may form part of the dance. But generally 
dance and movement go together and there is nothing 
wrong in saying that a prominent feature which strikes most 
effectively in a dance is the movement. •• Every movement 1 
demands for its performance a degree of force, a measure of 
space, and a passage of time. When these three elements are 
synchronised with perfect integration.the result is rhythmical.” 

It is this rhythmical element that must permeate all dance 
movement. But to equate all rhythmic movement with dance 
is to widen its domain. Thus, for example, the undulations in 
a crop-field caused by a gentle breeze is a rhythmic move¬ 
ment; so is the breaking of waves in a lake or sea. We have 
therefore, to further qualify the statement by the addition of 
the words * expressive of emotion.’ Even this qualification 
does not restrict the province of dance to its proper limits * 
since it may include many forms of work, and-hcncc another 
proviso * without work—motif becomes a necessity. So, dance * 
may be described as all rhythmic movement, without work- 
motif, expressive of and prompted by emotion 1 2 . 

1. Fogerty E„ Rhythm (1937), p. 19. 

See Sachs C., World. History of the dance, p. 6. 
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Dance as a motor-rhythmic expression of excess energy 
produced by strong emotion or high-strung feelings, is found 
not only in men belonging to various culture-groups, but also 
in other animals, especially birds. “ W. H. Hudson describes 
elaborate dances performed by the lapwig, rupicola and scissor- 
tail, both on earth and in air, involving group activity and 
regular figuration. All ostriches, adults as well as chicks, have 
a strange habit of 4 waltzing ’. After running for a few 
hundred yards, they will also stop and with raised wings spin 
around rapidly for some time, after until quite giddy, a brok¬ 
en leg occasionally occurs. Waltzing rats have been used by 
.geneticists for interesting cross-breeding. A cock, especially in 
•courting the hen will often run slowly and daintily on the 
points of his toes, with neck slightly inflated, upright and 
xigid, the tail half-dropped and all his body feathers fluffed 
up, the wings raised and expanded, the inside edges touching 
the sides of the neck for nearly the whole of its length and 
the plumes slowing separately, like an open fan. In no other 
attitude is the beauty of the plumage displayed to such 
advantage.” 1 The dancing of the pigeon at the time of mating 
is a common sight in India. Further, “the study of anthropoid 
apes clearly shows that a series of essential dance-motifs are 
-developed in their dances: forms like the circle and ellipse 
around the post, the forward and backward pace; movements 
like hopping, rhythmical stamping, whirling; and even decor¬ 
ation.” 1 2 The purpose dance serves in birds and other animals 
on a lower level than that of man, appears to be twofold. 
First, it is an outlet for surplus energy and as such may be 
described as 1 play 7 in its absolute form. Second, it is a con¬ 
trivance provided by nature for the continuation of the species 
by attracting and exiting the mate for copulation, 

Man appears to have inherited this disposition from his 
brutish ancestors. If, however, the physicel expression of the 
psychological urges and the resultant outcome were the same 
in men as in other animals, the history cf dance would have 
been of little importance for a student of sociology. But, man, 
though deprived of the natural means of protection has 


1. r His H., The Studies in Psychology of Sex, Fart I, p. 41. 

2. Sachs C., World History of the Dance, p. 11. 
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eloped a superior brain, - a tool which enabled him to 
survive all sorts of heavy odds and led him ultimately to be 
the master of the situation. He appears to have used this tool 
to improve upon the heritage of dancing from very early 
times, according to the sharpness it had achieved in the course 
of physical and cultural evolution. Thus, the development of 
dance is the history of the capacity and sharpness of the 
human brain from one point of view, which is clearly reflected 
in the forms which dance has assumed in various cultures. 

The earliest information regarding this significant change 
in dance motivation comes to us from the rock paintings 
created by primitive man tens of thousands of years ago in 
what are now France and Spain “ Almost all the animals 
portrayed are those on which Cro-magnon man lived. The few 
exceptions are the animals that were feared.” 1 When we 
think of the almost inaccessible wallspace.where some of those 
paintings are drawn, we can infer that they hoped to receive 
considerable benefit for their labour. What else can it be 
other than magic ? The pictures at Cogul ( Spain ) are said 
to represent a dance. There are masked figures and it is note¬ 
worthy that the mask is of a reindeer. Some of them are move- 
in g in a lively fashion and may well be the dancers who per¬ 
formed in the very caves where the drawings were made. 2 

Amongst primitive peoples of all times ceremonial danc¬ 
ing has been considered a matter of great importance and 
used frequently as a means of sympathetic magic. If our con¬ 
temporary ancestor wants to kill a bear he goes through all 
the performance of hunting as a ritualistic dance and often 
wears some part of the animal skin. Dancing of this type is 
seen in a well-developed stage in early tribal cultures. To 
understand clearly and precisely the role cf dance in these 
societies, it would be helpful to indicate the important occa¬ 
sions or the stages in the average social life of primitive man 
and to show how the intense feelings aroused on these occa¬ 
sions were sought to be expressed by suitable dances. Such 
occasions may be classified as under : — 


1. Davison Dorothy, Men of the Dawn, p. 114. 

2. Ibia., P. 117. 
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(1) Birth, (2) initiation, (3) sex attraction and 
marriage, (4) hunting, (5) war, (6) sickness and (7) funeral. 

Birth. Birth like death is a mystery to the savage. On 
Such an occasion of vital importance, some aid with superna¬ 
tural significance is essential to facilitate delivery. Homeopa¬ 
thic or imitative magic was frequently resorted to for this 
purpose. “The Kayans of Sarawak perform a dance for this 
purpose. A female friend or a near relative of the labouring, 
woman performs a d'ance, which includes the dressing of a 
bundle of cloth in the form of an infant. With this she dances 
before placing the dummy in the type of cradle which a Kayan 
woman usually carries on her back.” 1 

Initiation. Every person born in a modern society auto¬ 
matically becomes a responsible member of it on coming of 
age. No special notice is taken of this occasion. Primitive 
societies, on the contrary, attach special significance to this 
occasion. The admittance of young persons of either sex to 
the full status of a responsible member of the group is to them 
a matter of great importance and as such they take particular 
care to vest the occasion with significant ceremonials. The 
initiation ceremonies found in various primitive societies are a 
clear evidence of this fact. The elaborate dance-movements 
associated with these ceremonies arc almost everywhere prima¬ 
rily intended to guarantee two important functions, viz., to 
grant protection to the novice from the harm that might be 
done to him by the evil hostile spirits at this critical juncture* 
and to equip him with adequate sexual power to ensure healthy 
progeny. 2 Initiation dances are the primary means by which 
this protection and power arc imparted to the new member. 

In the final stage of the initiation ceremony of the Anda¬ 
manese the novice is annointed with red paint; and prepara¬ 
tions are made for a great dance. An older man takes his 
place at the sounding board. Women sit near the board and 
the novice is placed near the centre of the dancing ground in 
company with five or six men. The man at the sounding board 
sings a song for which he beats time with his foot. Women 
help by singing the chorus and clapping their hands on their 


1. Hamblv W. L). t Tribal Dancing and Social Development, p, 22. 

2. See Frazer J., Golden Bough-Aftermath . p< 426. 
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thighs. Each dancer flexes his hips so that his back is nearly 
horizontal, then with bent knees he leaps from the ground 
with both feet, showing great energy in keeping time to the 
■sounding board. The dance is repeated several times, until 
the youth is tired out. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
the novice receives a new name and henceforth it is considered 
insulting to use his boyish title. 1 

“Among Yao, one of the native tribes of British Central 
Africa, at the time of seclusion, the girls are annointed with 
oil mixed with medicine and their heads are shaved after they 
have been dressed in bark cloth. Towards the end of the 
ceremony the girls carry over their heads a roof or a model of 
a house. Thus they symbolise their future position as the 
pillars of the house. The whole proceeding is called being 
danced into womanhood.” 2 

The Heikum - a Bushmen tribe of South West-Africa 
performs girl’s puberty ceremony in which the girl is isolated 
in a small round hut at the onset of her first menstruation. 
A menstruation dance is arranged, and is repeated for three or 
four days in succession. Certain other rites also are performed 
and after the ceremony is over the girl attains the status of a 
woman and is eligible for marriage. 3 

Sex-attraction and marriage. Considering the fact that 
marriage is primarily a sexual relationship, the importance of 
the factor of sex-attraction in choosing a mate cannot be 
ignored.. The modern societies do not frankly admit the im¬ 
portance of this factor owing to the perverted view they take 
of sex, nor do they take necessary steps to assure its proper 
control. Sex is left to be governed by blind irrational 
prejudices with the untold harm the practice often brings. 
The primitive poeple had in this matter a .sounder practice 
than the modern people. The immense power of this deep- 
seated biological tendency in the constitution of man, was in¬ 
stinctively taken proper care of in a way beneficial to the 


1. See Brown A., The Andaman Islanders, p. 100. 

2. Werner A., The Native Tribes of British Central Africa t 
pp. 126-127. 

3. See Schapera I., The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa (!• shmen 
and Hottentots) (1030), pp. 120-121. 
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individual and the society. Proper sexual selection was facili¬ 
tated through the medium of group dances which provided 
ample opportunities to the young members of both the sexes 
to display their sexual charm, capacity and grace in a whole¬ 
some and natural way. 

The description of the dance of Melanesian girls serves 
as an illustration. “The rhythm of dance is further exemplifi¬ 
ed by the movement of the girl dancers, which consists essen¬ 
tially of a slow rocking movement of the pelvis on the thighs, 
each leg being alternately slightly flexed and the heel being 
lifted from the ground. The muscles of the back give a rota¬ 
tory movement to the pelvis causing the petticoats to swish 
from side to side. When dancing in columns the movement 
is usually slow, but in solo dances so violent that the strips 
of the petticoat tied over the right hip fly up in a spray of 
fibres allowing the tattoo on the buttock and the thighs to be 
seen/’ 1 

“The suitor in New Guinea speaks no words but on con¬ 
venient occasions he dances before the girl making athletic 
bounds and going through the movements of spearing and 
the like.’* 2 

Hunting. An important type of primitive dance found 
almost everywhere is the mimetic dance. It seems to be 
fairly certain that this type of dance is a survival of the 
ancient symbolic magic intended to increase the supply of 
game, the evidence of which is clearly noticed in rock-paint¬ 
ings of the Cro-magnon man 3 . 

When the North American Indians are unable to secure 
a game for a long time, they perform the ‘buffalo’ dance. This 
dance must be continued without interruption till the animals 
appear. There are therefore, many relays of performers so 
arranged that one set may at once replace exhausted dancers, 
who continue in the ring until a state of complete collapse is 
reached. 

“Each dancer is clad in a buffalo robe complete with head 
and horns, and in addition he must carry bow, arrows and a 

1. Seligraan C. G., The Melanesians of British New Guinea , p. 154, 

2. Ellis H ., Studies in the Psychology of Sex , Part I-ii, p. 43. 

3. See Davison Dorothy, Men of the Dawn, p. 114. 





Dancing in Early Society. : 

Drums arc violently beaten, rattles shaken-and during 
the whole ceremony, there is a continuous singing accompa¬ 
nied by mimetic dancing in imitation of the movement of the 
buffaloes. Fast and furious becomes the dancing, until exhau¬ 
sted performers bending beneath the weight of their robes 
would fein retire. This however, may not be done except by 
a special formal method sanctioned by custom. An exhuasted 
performer halts suddenly and bends low beneath the weight 
of his equipment at which point an onlooker draws his bow 
and pretends to shoot the tired dancer, who falls to the 
ground simulating the death agony of a buffalo. Knives are 
drawn by several spectators who rush to the scene, go through 
the motions of skinning the animal and finally bear the exha¬ 
usted performer from the arena. As soon as a report of the 
approaching herd is reached, the dance terminates and without, 
any delay a hunt is organized.” 1 2 

The War-dance. Primitive societies were ever in 
danger of being attacked by unfriendly tribes and had, 
therefore, to equip the members with adequate training and to 
keep them in readiness. The medium through which this 
training was imparted was the war-dance, which in one form 
or another is found in all primitive communities. 

Primitive man never took to any formal military train¬ 
ing as is the modern practice. All the physical and psycho¬ 
logical qualities required for war were developed through 
special types of group-dances. These dances which could 
never be separated from music intended to arouse immediate- 
psycho-phvsical excitement required for attacking the enemy 
also served to develop other necessary qualities like courage, 
daring, pugnacity, endurance, skill, discipline, leadership, or¬ 
ganizational capacity and group spirit. Frequent performances 
of these dances even when there was no immediate danger of 
war kept the members ready to meet any emergency. It must 
also be noted that in primitive societies the war-dances served 
the additional purpose of sexual selection. It is a recognised 
fact that amongst some animals se\ual selection takes place as 
a result of fighting between the contesting males—the females 
witnessing the fight and submitting to the victorious male. 


1. Hambly W., Tribal Dancing and Social Development , pp. 213-214 

2. See Briffault R., The Mothers , Vol. 1, p. 182. 
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ngst pnmitives - elements of this practice are evident and 

C °? P ? r 1 tUni , ties for sexuaI selection in this manner were 
provided by the war-dances. 

But the most important motive behind these dances as 
in many others was the belief in symbolic magic. The element 
oi mimicry which was always present had a great magical 
significance. The movements imitating the killing of enemies 
were believed to help the dancers in killing the real enemies. 

“Among the Thompson Indians of British Columbia when 
the men were on the war-path, the women performed dances 
at intervals These dances were believed to ensure the success 
of the expedition. The dancers flourished their knives, threw 
Jong sharp-pointed sticks forward or drew sticks with hooked 
ends repeatedly backwards and forwards. Throwing the sticks 
forward was symbolic of piercing or warding off the enemy and 

drawing them back was symbolic of drawing their own men 

lr Tr n er i * Th ‘ S custom is based on the belief that victory 
wih fall to the side of those whose wives danced and sang the 
most and above all danced and sang at the very moment of 
battle 2 


Sickness. Owing to the prcdominently scientific out- 
look of the modern age most of the beliefs prevalent in 
primitive and ancient societies are now regarded as mere 
superstitions. Primitive man believed that the visible physi¬ 
cal world was surrounded by an invisible spirit world 
inhabited by supra-physical beings beneficent as well as 
hosti.e and that these beings could influence him to his 
benefit or harm. The difficulties and calamities in life were 
supposed to be caused by the malignant spirits. 3 Sickness, for 
example, was considered to be due to the influence of the 
■evil spirits of the spirit-world. Primitive people, therefore, 
took proper care to protect themselves from the harmful 
influences of evil spirits by methods intended to prevent 
these influences from affecting sick persons. It was not 
considered easy or safe for ordinary persons to contact this 
spirit-world; only a few specialised in this art and it was 

1. 1 razer J.. Golden Bough, p.27. 

Sto Frazer J.. Golden Bough-Aftcniiath, p. 23. 
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them that protection from the evil influences of the 
spirit-world was sought. These persons had acquired special 
training bv learning traditional methods of contacting the 
spirit-world such as magical incantations, special types of 
dances, use of certain musical instruments, etc. The perfor¬ 
mance of such dances, accompanied by the magical incanta¬ 
tions and the sound of the drum was supposed to put them 
in contact with the spirit world and to control the beings 
and the forces of that world. These dances are found in all 
parts of the world which is a clear indication of the strong 
belief of primitive peoples in the spirit-world and supra- 
physical entities inhabiting these worlds. 

“ Among primitive tribes in Siberia, the medicine man 
or shaman is the most important person; and of greater 
significance than his robes and amulets is his musical drum 
whose notes produce in the shaman a hypnotic trance during 
which he communicates with the spirit.world.’’ 1 

Among the Ba Thonga tribe of Portuguese East Africa 
there prevails a peculiar dancing ceremony, which has for 
its object the location of an evil spirit or influence. For 
purposes 61 divination people are gathered in the principal 
village and when-all are assembled the diviner enters carry¬ 
ing in hand the magical whip and assegai. He commences 
a circling dance, which is accompanied with hand-clapping 
by the spectators. Wilder and more vigorous becomes the 
dancing, until the diviner, in a state of ecstacy flourishes his 
whip, rushes hither and thither, pauses, snifis the air, as if 
trying to locate the evil spirit and finally rushes towards a 
hut, in the floor of which he plants the assegai. The dwel¬ 
ling is carefully searched for evidence of black magic, which 
has been in all probability deposited by the diviner himself 
The owner of the hut is disgraced and in order to prevent 
recurrence of sickness and death within the community the 
charm is publicly burnt. 2 

Funeral dances. The primitive men believed that, after 
death the spirit leaves the body, but it was likely to return 

L Harnbly W. D., Tribal Dancing and Social Development (1026), p.30 
2. See ibid., pp. 256-257. 
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^ a t xm create trouble and disturbance to other members of the*' 
family or the community .To prevent this from happening,primi¬ 
tive societies evolved elaborate dances. These dances wer& 
intended to prevent the departed spirit from returning to trou¬ 
ble the family or the society, as well as to ensure a safe journey. 

The Todas of the Nilgiri hills in India perform a dance atr 
the funeral of a male. The men only dance. In the dancing a 
tall pole is used. They dance within the circular wall surround¬ 
ing the funeral hut. They form a circle and dance round in 
slow s"eps. One man speaks out the name of the buffalo 
which was slaughtered before the dance began and another 
repeats the name. Then the first man says 4 hau! haul* which the 
second man repeats. 

After some time one of the men takes the tall pole and 
they dance in a similar way, taking it with them as they dance, 
(i. e. they do not dance round the pole.) 1 

The funeral dance of the Aruntas of Australia provides 
a better illustration. Each member of the party carries with 
him a shield and a spear-thrower. They pay a visit to the 
camp where the man had died and subsequently burnt and 
dance round the charred remains beating the air with their 
spear-throwers in an unusual position. After some time they 
run in the grave and shouting i ba-au’ in a prolonged manner 
jump upon the grave into which the spirit was supposed to 
have fled and dance wildly. They dance backward and for¬ 
ward, on and around the grave shouting *wha! wha! ’ and 
beating the air downwards to drive the spirit down, while 
with their feet they stamp upon and break the sticks with 
which a newly made grave is always covered. When these 
are thoroughly broken the dancing ceases. 2 

The significance of folk-dance and the high place it 
occupied in tribal life is thus quite manifest as the emotions 
which are generally aroused on important occassions during' 
the life-cycle of the primitive man find their expression 
through it. We further see its importance as an institution 
which served many of the vital needs of the early societies. 


1. See Rivers \V., The Todas , p. 378. 

2. See Spencer, Sir Baldwin, The Aruntas (1927), pp. 437-438. 
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ANALYSIS OF MOTIF 




Changes even in well-established institutions become 
inevitable when reason throws belief into the background 
as the guiding factor for human actions. The institu¬ 
tion of dance has been no exception. With the advance 
of civilization the necessity of dancing was no more 
keenly felt as other ways of achieving the same ob¬ 
jectives. and thcught to be rational, were discovered. 
The result was that dancing in advanced groups either fell in 
disuse and .disrepute or it branched off in the field of aesthetics 
and developed in art-form, as in the ballet and other exhibition 
dances, on the one hand, and in the field of athletics exhibiting 
feats of strength, skill, stamina and Yogic culture on the other. 
In course of time, the magico-religious significance of dance 
was nearly thrown into oblivion, its recreational aspect being 
brought into prominence. 

In tracing the themes we thus come across the first hurdle 
placed before us by the past. The present makes the task 
still more difficult. Primitive people are conservative and 
orthodox and they are not easily susceptible to outside in¬ 
fluences. There are hill-tribes in Maharashtra which are still 
in a primitive stage. But continuous contact with advanced 
groups which has been growing during the last century has 
effected a number of changes in the customs and manners of 
these normally conservative and orthodox people. They have 
all along tried to adopt the ways of the people whom they 
considered as their superior and to discard or disown whatever 
the latter did not have or approve of. Group mixed-dancing, 
for example, was common in some of the hill-tribes, specially 
the Bhils, the Ka Thakurs and the Malhar Kolis: but now it is 
found only in the interior; and it is doubtful if after a few 
years it would be in vogue even there. Such of the tribesmen 
as have been in the town disown mixed-dancing because they 
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^conscious chat if the townsmen do not exactly ridicule it, 
they neither have it nor do they approve of it. Similar is the 
case with other dances. The Malhar Kolis living in the 
vicinity of towns have evinced such a strong desire to pass 
off as Kunbis who form the respectable majority of the sur¬ 
rounding area, that not only have they changed their name 
Malhar Kolis to Malhar Kunbis but, as if to give an earnest of 
their Kunbihood, they have discarded their own dances in 
favour of those of the Kunbis. The tamasha of the northern 
part of Ratnagiri district is another illustration. Within the 


last five or six years the people have replaced their tamasha 
forms by the new ones borrowed from cities. One has there¬ 
fore to be very cautious in attributing particular types of 
dance movements and forms to particular groups. Traditional 
■observances followed faithfully on dancing occasions and the 
purport of the dancing songs, however, go a long way in help¬ 
ing us through these seemingly unsurmountable difficulties. 
At times the theme is difficult to get at. But such cases are rare. 
In the majority of cases, the theme being strikingly apparent 
inferences can be drawn with a fair degree to certainty. In 
the light of these remarks we shall try to analyse the various 
dances with reference to the theme. 

As we have seen, the first dance of the Hindu year on 
the Ghatside is a dance-cum-battle by women of two villages 
arrayed on the opposite banks of the village river. Each party 
hurls abuses at the other. At places even stones are pelted. 
The party which retires first is considered to have been de¬ 
feated, it being believed that the winners would be blessed 
with abundant crop, the next season. It is obvious from the 
•belief inspiring the dance that is has significance as a fertility 


rite. 


The dindi dance. 

The devotees of the varkari cult engage in this dance 
while going to a temple of Vitboba. Dance, as we have seen 
•creates ecstasy and also is an outcome of ecstasy. The rhyth¬ 
mic beat and the highpitched sonorous sound of the tills, and 
-the chanting of the names of Jnyanoba and Tukaram, backed 
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religious fervour suggest that the dance belongs to the 
latter type. 

The kala dance. 

The Kala dance of the Gokulashtaml day is a ferti¬ 
lity dance. During the dance the participants pray for plenty 
of milk and milk-products. Profuse use of milk, curds and 
butter-milk, even to the extent of pouring these over the 
dancing group is made on this occasion. Each participant 
carries home a small piece of the broken handi which is be¬ 
lieved to increase the milk-supply of the family. These practi¬ 
ces are a sure indication of the motif. 

The Govinda dance is more or less of a processional type 
and the songs sung express the joy of the return of Lord Krishna 
to GokuL But the style is more of a martial and challenging, 
nature rather than the buoyant expression of joy. The reason 
is not far to seek. The noted warlike aptitude of Maharashtra 
finds an expression in the dance. The opportunity is also 
seized to bring party-feuds to a head, hostile groups engaging 
in a hand-to-hand fight even today. Some of the songs challenge 
the opponents and ridicule their strength. Whatever the 
origin, this dance has assumed the form of a war-dance today. 
The swinging of the clubs and the marshalling ot the lathis 
used in this dance also support this view. 

The mangalagoitr dances. 

The mangalagoitr dances are an adjunct to the worship 
of the Goddess Gouri. The worship is observed for five years 
by newly married women to ensure a happy married life. 
Phugadi dance is obligatory to every worshipper on this occa¬ 
sion. Lord Krishna is described in the purdnas as playing 
ran and phugadi with the gopis though these dances had no 
reference to the mangaldgour occasion then. Rds in the form 
of zimmd is played even today, though only females participate 
in the dance. The songs of zimma confirm its- identity with 
the rds . 

The dance ndch-go-ghumd is more realistic, the subject 
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ing of everyday occurrence namely, the lack of parapherna¬ 
lia proper for appearing in the public. 

The kombda dance is a mimetic dance. The name and 
the movements are a clear indication. The piInga and bas- 
phugadi seem to offer a test of stamina. The song and the 
movements of the kdthotkand dance refer to a critical phase 
in woman’s life namely, the delivery. It is certainly imitative 
with, possibly, an educative purpose behind it. The rest of 
the dances are imitative, the movements making explicit 
what the songs convey. 


The Gom dance. 


This dance is performed with great zeal by the agriculturist 
classes of Konkan. Early ndgll crop is ready by this time. 
In fact, everyone tries to reserve some plot for the cultivation 
of this crop, which is known as GouricJu ndchairi. This no¬ 
menclature leads one to think of this dance as one held in 
honour of the agricultural deity. But neither the songs nor 
any of the observances or movements substantiate this view. 
The more plausible explanation of this dance should, therefore 
be that it is a leisure r time recreational activity. By this time 
the agriculturist has finished transplantation and is now free 
for the duration of the festival, at the end of which the har¬ 
vesting season usually begins. It is but natural that he should 
utilise this rest-interval to make merry. It is worth noting that 
the agriculturists on the Ghatside, who are not free from their 
work by this time, do not have any dancing on this occasion 
nor do they consider this as an important festival. They have 
their dasHdvatdrs and other forms of recreation after the har¬ 
vest. We have therefore, to look upon this occasion, as the 
celebration of the fact of hard work being over. 

Sarvapitri Amavasya dancing 

Sarvapitrl Amavasya day which, as we have seen is 
dedicated to the manes is celebrated with dance by some hill- 
tribes. The dances are not specific and have no more signifi¬ 
cance than the rejoicings of a galla day. 


MIMS T Ry 
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e Mahalaxmi dancing. 



The Mahalaxmi dance better known as glia gar phunkane 
is exclusively practised by Chitpavan women and is performed 
►only on the Uahalaxmi day. It is noteworthy that its form is 
peculiar and not met with in other dances of Maharashtra. It 
is clear from the procedure that it is intended to inspire pos¬ 
session. The fact that, after one of the ladies is possessed, 
others stop dancing and start asking questions about the 
unkown, clearly shows that it is a ‘divination dance. 


The Divali dances. 

As we have seen, the Divali dances are observed only by 
hill-tribes. A number of them are danced to the tarapi tune. 
These dances can be classified in two groups namely, (1) imita¬ 
tive and (2) representative of cultural ideas. Imitation again is 
of something either from the plant world or from the animal 
world. 

Huranacha nacli and gunjavayacha nach are imitations 
of human actions, while in peacock dance and the lavara dan¬ 
ce, the participants imitate the movements of the respective 
birds. Bhdt-bhdlauydchd nach is a dance in which the swaying 
of a standing ripe paddy crop is imitated. The rest of the 
dances namely, ghdnchd nach , govdyaclia nach „ saldmicha 
nach seek to represent cultural ideas like group feeling, unity, 
solidarity, leadership etc. BhuT-phugadi, like bas-phugadi , is a 
stamina test. 


Shimga dances. 

The Holt festival is observed with greater zeal in the 
Konkan than on the Ghatside. The lighting of the hold and its 
worship, which is invariably accompanied at the end by the 
loud utterance of a word signifying female reproductive organ 
as also the dances performed during the festival offer sufficient 
•evidence to show that the festival was formerly meant as a fer¬ 
tility rite. Amongst the Bhils a man dressed as a woman, bends 
over a man, lying on the ground with his face up and in that 
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„ _ non they clap their hands, and move slightly upward and 
downward. In another dance, the ‘women’ bend down while the 
men persue them. The Radha and the deid dances of the 
Kunbis are other examples. Erotic sentiment and actions per¬ 
vade the whole dance atmosphere. Even the Kolydchd ndch 
which is purely an imitation dance also has this important 
trait. Gomu is the central figure of the dance and most of the 
songs are addressed to her. 

The dances performed during the Shimga festival in the 
southern part of the Ghatside are very few and much different. 
Men dressed like lions, tigers, monkeys and bears go through 
the streets, exhibiting their dancing skill. Lezim and sword 
dances are also performed. The sword-dance and the move¬ 
ments in other dances are clearly a survival of the martial 
past. Religious sentiment is practically absent. There are no 
Shimga dances in other parts on the Ghatside except perhaps 
that of the Bhils. 


Dances on Special Occasions. 


To trace the motif of the dances performed on special 
occasions is comparatively less difficult. The persons who 
perform such dances, earn the privilege by heredity or by 
special initiation. Kadak Laxrni is a good illustration of the 
former, while bhagat , the indispensable shaman of the 
backward groups is a good example of the latter. 

The bhagat is supposed to have mastered the art of 
divination and he is consulted when the explanation of a dis¬ 
ease or a phenomenon lies beyond the ken of the people, The 
sanctity of the place, the instruments and the other parapher¬ 
nalia and the rigorous observances which the bhagat meticu¬ 
lously follows contribute to create a tense atmosphere, the 
tenseness being intensified by the convulsive movements of the 
bhagat. No wonder that under such conditions, the onlookers 
treat the utterances of the bhagat as oracular. Similar is 
the case with Kadak Lax mi > virs 1 and persons possessed by 
the deities presiding over small-pox. 

1, Virs who represent ancestors, at times get possessed and are consulted 
and prayed for progeny. 
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The Kumbliar dance on the day of obsequies is very typi¬ 
cal. The dance movements are not very different from those 
of the basic movements in Rddhd dance. As the purpose of 
his dance is to induce possession in one of the observers, con¬ 
trary to other dances, the dancer goes on narrating weird sto¬ 
ries from the purdnas . As his dance gets more and more 
vigorous and the movements brisk, some near relative of the 
deceased gets possessed. It is believed that the spirit of the 
deceased has really entered the body of the possessed, if the 
latter correctly tells the flower which the Kumbliar has in 
mind. Enquiries regarding the unfulfilled desires of the de¬ 
ceased are then made. 


The Malhar Kolis, when there is a drought, dance to as¬ 
certain if rain is coming. It is, however, more a dance-ritual 
than dance proper. Backward class children from Nasik and 
Nagar districts dance to invoke rain. The pouring of water 
on their heads clearly suggests sympathetic magic. Similar 
is the case with the Chitpavans who keep an idol immersed 
in water to invoke rain. Here, however, the dance is an ad¬ 
junct to bhajan which is essential. 

The moribund dance of dhende ndcliavne which once: 
was very popular seems to be the survival of the custom of 
marriage by capture. It also served the purpose of introducing 
affmes in an informal way. 


Dashavatdr or boliddd , the ballet-type dance, is practised as 
a protective measure. Epidemics, calamities and other pests- 
are believed not to touch a village that performs this ballet. 
As in possession, the sanctity of the place, the instruments 
and the make-up of the actor, all go to create an atmosphere 
in which the actor feels himself identified with the role he is 
playing. The awe-stricken spectators also believe that he is 
possessed by the deity whom he represents. This belief, like 
other religious beliefs, is weakening day by day, the ballet be¬ 
ing more and more looked upon as a recreational activity. 
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REGIONAL AFFINITIES 

It is natural for one to expect more homogeneity or com¬ 
mon substratum in folk-dances than in folk-songs and other 
forms of linguistic folk-culture. Our next task, therefore, is to 
try to unravel the affinities of Maharashtrian folk-dances with 
those of other Indian regions. In Maharasfitra dancing is 
much more practised by the hill-tribes than by other groups, 
lhese tribes. Sir Athelstane Baines 1 tells us, belong to the 
western branch of the Kol tribes of the central Belt. He fur¬ 
ther states that the other three or four small tribes of the 
northern Sahyadri almost contiguous to the Bhils, Mavachas, 
Nayaks and others of the western Belt possibly are connec¬ 
ted with some of them, though they have no traditions as to 
their origin 2 . It will be interesting therefore to compare the 
dances of these tribes of northern Sahyadri with those of the 
Santals, the largest of the Kol communities. 

Comparing the facts given in the general description of 
the Santals and the detailed description of their dances, in 
Appendix A, with the study of the hill-tribes of the northern 
Sahyadri namely, the Katkari, the Thakur, the Warli and the 
Malhar Koli, we find that there is nothing common in their 
dancing which is noteworthy. The occasion, the dress and 
musical instruments, the movments and formation, songs and 
music- none of these evince any similarity. We may make 
some allowances as far as the occasions are concerned, though 
the principal occasions should tally; but in matters of dress, 
musical instruments, formation and especially in movements, 
we do expect precise affinity. It is important to note that they 
have no significant common trait. The only common feature 
that both of them have a number of dances and the topics 
are from their respective surroundings. Thus, for example, 


X. Ethnography of India, P. 122. 
2; Ibid., P 124; 
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Tn the /ara£7-dance, the hill-tribes of Maharashtra imitate the 
peacock and the lavra birds, while the Santals imitate the 
vulture and the serpant. But this type of parallelism does 
not in any way tend to establish an affinity. It appears, 
therefore, that the dances are quite distinct, and in the present 
state of our knowledge we cannot postulate any common origin. 

The musical instruments of the Santals particularly the 
flute, the madal and the nagdrd and the movements of the 
madal- player have a close parallel in the Katlidkali dance of 
Malabar. The mridangam- player of the Katlidkali reminds 
one of the Santal madal- player. The paigan of the Santals is 
also used by classical dancersi. It is however, quite likely 
that these tribes might have adopted the dances of the people 
they came in contact with. This contention is supported by 
the fact that we see the Mundas, Oraons, Gonds, and Santals 
adopting the dances of neighbouring tribes. 

Though the technique of dance does not show any affi¬ 
nity, the place of dancing in the culture of these people is the 
same. Thus both the groups used to have dances in which 
males and females danced together. They had and still have 
a number of dances pertaining to their surrounding topics. 
Both have dances which are treated as obligatory by custom. 
Dancing is also resorted to as a pastime. Both love to have 
liquor at the time of dancing. The tendency to disown mixed 
dancing is also common. All this tends to prove that they 
are more or less on the same culture-level,-and are undergoing 
the same phase of social evolution. It also shows how, under 
changed conditions, these traditional dances which once were 
pregnant with religious significance, are now being utilized for 
recreation. 


On a higher level of culture, however, we come across at 
least some forms of dancing, wherein we can find certain com¬ 
mon features which help us to establish some sort of affinity. 
The kdtkhel dance of Maharashtra, for example, has the ele¬ 
ments of the kdtlii dance of Bengal described by G, S. Dutt. a - 


1. I had an opportunity of witnessing the performance of a classical Sinba 
lese dance at Shantiniketan. The paigan he had put on was of the type th<5 
Santal uses. 

2. Vide Appendix A. 
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iame in both the dances is derived from the fact that 
dance is performed with katliis (sticks) in hand. The 
word khel means ‘sport’ or ‘play’. The important word katlu 
which conveys the basic concept is exactly the same; the for¬ 
mation and the movements - nay - even the way of striking, 
the sticks is also identical. The mddal of Bengal is slightly 
longer and bigger at one end than the mridang of Maharashtra. 
The accompanying musical instrument, thus, shows great 
affinity. Bauris who generally perform this dance are classed 
as field-labourers, .more or less having the same occupation as 
that of the Kunbis of Maharashtra. This dance appears to 
have a countrywide distribution. In southern India we have 
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it in the form of kollatam , in Kathiawar and Gujarat in the 
form of ddndid .. 

The dance performed by the Tharus 1 of northern Bihar is 
another illustration. It is similar to the Rddhd dance of Ra- 
tnagiri district. The young boy dressed as Radha, the use of 
mu dr as and the foot-work showing artistic touch, the forma- 
tion, and the positiomof the dancer, the themes of the songs,, 
all show a close affinity. Thus we find that there is some 
undercurrent running through such forms of dancing. Peoples 
belonging to this culture-group have come more in the contact 
with pouranic themes and such dances being representations 
of incidents from the life of Krishna, the eighth incarnation of 
Vishnu, it is but natural that they should reveal closer affinity. 
Again, the form of the dance being more or less artistic in na¬ 
ture, it is quite probable that the artistic elements might have 
been picked up from the common source, the Bharat Ndtya. 
The general tendency of the groups belonging to this culture- 
level is also analogous. They want to improve their music, 
they have a desire to add new songs and they strive to adopt 
more appropriate and artistic movements. Again, with the 
weakening of religious belief, both these groups, like the hill- 
tribes of Maharashtra, are looking upon dance as a means of 
recreation. 

The affinities appear to be in ascending order according 
to the culture-level of the people. There are very few dances 
amongst the advanced classes of Maharashtra. Dashdvatdr 


1. Vide Appendix A. 
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of them which is found in different garbs not only in 
other provinces of India but even out of India where Hindu 
culture made its way. The militant atmosphere of Mahara¬ 
shtra, affected this dance-form to a great extent and fighting 
for hours had become its prominent feature. Today it is per¬ 
haps in a dilapidated condition, yet the performances and the 
information from other sources suggest that this dance- 
form must have the same origin as that of the kathakali of 
the south, Ramalila of the north and some of the dances of 
Siam, Java, Bali and Ceylon. The goph dance of Maharashtra 
appears in Gujarat by the same name, while in southern 
India it is presented as pinnal Kollatam. 

But barring these few dances, which more or less bear 
upon pouraitic themes, the bulk of the folk-dances of Maha¬ 
rashtra appear to be more regional than an aspect of a homo¬ 
geneous Indian unit. 

Let us now see the interrelations of the dances among 
the various groups of Maharashtra itself. 

The Ka Thakurs, the Malhar Kolis and the Warlis 
have exactly the same type of dance movements, the same 
musical instruments and the same principal occasions. The 
difference is only in the vigour, the Malhar Kolis heading the 
list, the Ka Thakurs ranking second and the Warlis coming 
last. Though the general rule that whenever there is leisure 
and liquor, dance follows applies to almost all the hill-tribes, 
even here we find a difference and a gradation identical 
with the one cited above. 

The Bhils are a group by themselves. Their dancing 
occasions are Divalu Shimga and the obsequies. Their move, 
ments somewhat resemble the movements of the mixed dance 
of the Malhar Kolis. They have a Kathodi dance which is 
only a sarcastic presentation of the Katkari dance. Their 
ghera dance is picturesque and on this occasion their dress 
reminds one of the Katkhel dancers. 

In the next grouping may be placed the Katkaris, the 
Ma Thakurs, the Agris of Thana district and the Kunbis of 
Ratnagiri district. The Katkaris and the Ma Thakurs have 
the same type of drum and one sees, occasionally, a Thakur 
drummer accompanying a Katkari dancing party and vice 
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**Each group- has. its own songs, though today many 
are found to be common to both. The Katkari treats any 
time as good for dancing, while the Ma Thakur and the 
Agri usually do not dance after the Divdlu The movements 
of the Katkari are more vigorous than those of the Ma 
Thakur or the Agri. 

The dress of the Kunbis is refined as is their mridang 
compared to the crude drum of the others. Their movements 
though the same as those of the others are more regulated 
and less vigorous. They do not observe Divali and Sarvapitri 
as occasions for dancing. Again their Shimgd dances are 
definitely superior to those of the hill-tribes and the Agris 
in many respects. In fact the Kunbis seem to be the joining, 
link between the folk-dancers and the artistic dancers. The 
tamdslid of the Kunbis has a close parallel with the tamdshds 
of the Ghatside. The only difference lies perhaps in the 
pronunciation and style of speaking—a linguistic difference. 
The Govlndd dance is found only in Konkan. So too is the 
kdld dance though breaking of handl is a feature observed 
everywhere on the occasion. 
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Local variations concerning the dashavatdrs are much 
pronounced, though the purpose of the dance is the same all 
over Maharashtra. In the southern part of Ratnagiri district 
they have taken the form of a drama and in the central part 
they have assumed the form of a tamdshd in which these 
incarnations are introduced. In the north they are obsolete. 
On the Ghatside, on the contrary, specially in the northern 
part, we come across elaborate masks and other paraphernalia 
specifically prepared for this occasion. At present, only the 
warlike movements of the participants are prominent. These 
are also observed in the dashavatdrs performed in the central 
part of Ratnagiri district. 

The tipri and goph dances are practised by the advanced 
classes and are more or less the same, all over Maharashtra. 

Thus we see very clearly that there are regional groups 
in Maharashtra itself, the main division being the Konkan 
and the Ghatside, the natural regions though not very pro¬ 
nounced. There is again another remarkable point about 
the:e dances. Many of the dances are known by the princi- 
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al musical instrument used. The tdrapl dance, the dhol 
dance, the dholkJclid tamdshd , the tambonchd tamdskd , the 
dance offer good illustrations. The instruments as we 
shall see presently indicate the culture-level. 



IX 




DANCE AND CULTURE 

We have already observed in the introduction that 
there are at least three groups in Maharashtra which are 
more or less distinct as regards cultural traits. In this* 
chapter we shall examine the important differences in the 
various aspects of the dances of these groups. 

1 he first striking difference is in the proportion of 
participants in the actual dance performances. Among the 
hill-tribes everybody except the physically disabled dances. 
Songas and feats of physical strength or skill that are intro¬ 
duced in between are the only individual items. Otherwise, 
the whole community moves in rhythm to the beat of the 
drum. Men and women dancing together and children trying 
to imitate them somewhere nearby are found in the interior even 
now. The tendency of the people, residing in the vicinity 
of a town is, however, to disown mixed dancing. 

The formations of these tribes are also very simple— 
usually an arc approximating a straight line. The dancers 
have to face the drummer or the tarapT player who directs 
their movements, and the arc is the most advantageous 
formation for the purpose. Of late they are imitating the 
Kunbi and taking to circular formation, but the attempt is 
not yet very successful. Circular formation, which is obviously 
not suited to mixed dancing, seems to have been adopted by 
the Ma Thakur and the Katkari since they discarded mixed 
dancing. 

The movements of these people, living a jungle life are 
naturally vigorous as, for example, of the Katkaris and the 
Malhar Kolis. Their occasional yellings are also deafening. 
This appears to be the direct consequence of their hunting 
habits. Their songs are neither lengthy nor complicated. Each 
beat is on a separate syllable. Moreover the poet in the hillman 
is not dead. Neither are emotions missed, nor is the beauty 
of nature left unappreciated. Their songs, as is but natural, 
mostly refer to their own life and surroundings. 
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Their opening natncni songs are addressed to the Earth, 
the Sun and the Moon, and rarely to Ganapati and other 
pourdiuc deities which are definitely a recent acquisition (14). 
Even a beginner enjoys his dance and even a proficient 
dancer is modest enough to call himself a beginner (27). 
The elegance of the dance depends on the ability of the 
fiance-leader without which the dance is all confusion and 
1 chaos (17,19). Equally vital for the success of a dance is the 
perfect condition of the dlioU a broken one spoiling the dance 
(32). Poor as the tribals are, they still desire to don them¬ 
selves in their best attire on a dancing occasion and their 
enthusiasm for dancing is boundless as is reflected in the 
assurances they gue in their songs of having girded up their 
loins in preparation for an eagerly awaited dance (30). The 
women value their petty trinkets very dearly (61) and are 
fond of jungle flowers which are the decorations provided by 
Nature for them* The youths arc ardent lovers and 
appreciate the charms of young maidens (33). The water- 
carrier girl and the cow-herd boy are the typical and prover¬ 
bial lovers who provide a theme for many a love song (15). 
Even after marriage a young girl continues to be attracted by 
and is attached to her husband (16). The ambition of the 
tribal to build a storied house with tiles on looks rather 
ambitious (62), and his interest in cowdung in prefrence to 
milk clearly shows how technical culture affects the values 
people set on things in life (31). Far in the backwoods, his 
existential dependence makes for group solidarity. He values 
the bull without which he thinks farming impossible (28). 
He has a passion for hunting (59,60) and hates the forest 
guard who impedes his free movement in the jungle (20). 

Not only their immediate surroundings form the subject- 
matter of their songs, but other topics, about which they nave 
heard and seen like the casual visits of the traders, the rail¬ 
way trains (18), courts and lawyers (43) adso have a place. 

For participating in the zendd dance competitions, they 
•nowadays use the songs of theKunbis and other castes songs 
which are usually based on pourdnic incidents. They are more 
particular about riddle-songs, printed booklets of which 
are sometimes found in their possession. The result js that 
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ting is thrown in the background and knowledge about, 
pouranic themes comes to be prized. A school-boy who can read 
naturally attains importance, because he can refer to book$ 
for answering the riddles. The importance of the ready-witted 
person is consequently on the decline, traditional knowledge 
being nowadays supplemented by books. 

The musical instruments of the hill-tribes are not very 
complicated. The dhol is not played in many different bols 
but the tdrapT has a separate tune for each dance. The 
remarkable thing about their accompaniment music is its 
exquisite rhythm. Their sense of rhythm is developed to such 
an extent, that a late-comer on joining a dancing-group 
mechanically takes the right step. Another outstanding 
feature is the tempo. It continuously increases till it reaches 
the peak when the dance suddenly comes to a halt. 

The hillman is not very particular about his dress when 
he dances. He is too poor to afford any special dress. 
Besides youths are getting dress-conscious only in recent times;- 
And it is only in these days that we find parties here and there 
using better clothes when dancing. The Bhil is an exception 
who uses an elaborate dress at least on one occasion. 

Women are naturally particular about their dress and 
decoration. They try to preserve a special dress for a dance- 
occasion and make full use of flowers which are handy. Katkari 
women use even the ears of paddy corn to adorn their hair 
and it is artistically done. 

The movements of the women though more graceful 
than those of men are rather monotonous. They are also 
not vigorous. In a mixed dance of Malhar Kolis, however, 

I have seen them trying their level best to keep steps with 
men. They did it in an admirable degree, though towards 
the end they had to fall out. All the movements are purely 
basic. The artistic forms are nearly absent. For example, 
there is no posing of hands or standing on toes and the play 
of facial muscles is completely absent. They do not depend 
much on musical accompaniment; clapping in most cases 
serves the purpose. Addition of drum and tiprls is of course 
welcome, whenever available, 

Although there are certain occasions like the Divdlt 
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these people must dance, any opportunity whenever* 
leisure and liquor are available is as good, the Ma Thakurs, 
who have taken more to agriculture have a restricted period. 
Except on festival days, the time for dance is the night. 
Everybody is expected to be in his hut by dusk. And it is,there¬ 
fore, more because of convenience than convention that night 
is preferred. The duration of the dance depends much upon 
the mood of the people, which in turn depends to a large 
extent on the adequate supply of tea, tobacco and liquor. At 
times, they spend nearly the whole of night in dancing and 
they are ready to resume their daily routine work the next 
morning as if nothing had happened. 1 

Children require no special training to learn dance-move¬ 
ments and songs. They learn as they see, listen to and imitate 
their elders. Great pains, however,are taken to learn new songs 
addition of which enhances the prestige of the group who uses 
them. The individual also feels elated because the group is 
grateful to him for the new addition which is also used with 
advantage in competitions. It is in this manner that many 
pouranic songs have found their way in their repertory of songs. 
We thus see how folk-art means folk-education. 

So far, on most occasions they danced for pleasure or for 
religious purposes. Their tendency today is towards imitating 
higher groups, who have little or no dancing amongst them. 
Economic considerations also are getting an upper hand, so 
much so, that even religious festivals are not keenly observed. 
The dawning of consciousness of inferiority is also clearly seen 
and much of the carefree and jovial attitude so necessary 
for being in the dancing mood is sadly lacking. The conse¬ 
quence is that this institution which had so far played a very 
important part in the life of these people is day by day 
withering. 

Having made a general survey of the dances of the tribes 
residing on or near the hills, we shall now proceed to 
review the dances of the agriculturists from the plains below. 

1 rhe fatigue is not felt because the movements of the dance are such as occur 
in their everyday life, and the rhythm, the principal factor, is so perfect that the 
muscles do not feel any unnecessary strain, which invariably attends a new 
movement. 
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To the agriculturists of Konkan, Gour is the only occasion 
for community-dancing. In Sbimga, it is the selected indivi¬ 
duals only that have the privilege. That marks the first dis¬ 
tinction between the hill-tribes and the agriculturists. Where¬ 
as the former have dances in which the whole community 
participates, the latter, belonging to a higher level of culture, 
have in addition to community-dancing, special dances which 
require selected men and special training. We shall first 
•examine the community-dancing of the agriculturists. 

The first striking feature regarding the community-danc¬ 
ing of these people is the very limited season. They do not 
start dancing before Ndrali Pournima and generally do not 
dance after Gouri-visarjan. This means hardly a period of 
three weeks in the rainy season. With the hill-tribes,as we 
have seen, any time is good, provided there is leisure and 
liquor. The life of the agriculturists being more regulated and 
settled, they cannot indulge even in such a pleasure-giving 
activity as dance, ad libitum. 

The movements of the dance are less vigorous and of 
a slower tempo, in contrast to the brisk and wild movements 
of the hillmen. It is perhaps the reflection of the steady life 
of a farmer. The movements of the hand deserve to be noted. 
The left hand is nearly steady; the right hand alone moves. 
In ploughing the left hand is always on the plough while the 
right hand, with a stick in it, is employed in guiding the bul¬ 
locks. In the dance, a kerchief, generally coloured, takes the 
place of the drab stick. Yellings are also comparatively few 
and mild. They are more particular about the uniformity of 
movements and the circle they describe fits in the geometrical 
definition. It is a well-defined circle and they try to main¬ 
tain it. They lack in the variety of movements, . The move- 
ments and turnings though executed in strict unison appear 
more mechanical and stereotyped. The naturalness and the 
individuality of the movements which mark a hillman’s dance 
are nearly absent. Perhaps, they are sacrificed for the sake of 
uniformity. T heir Go vindd dance is a community-dance of 
minor importance and does not differ much from the marching 
form of the Gour dance. 

These people are very particular about their dress and 
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j other paraphernalia. Their best clothes are displayed on the 
dancing occasions. The style of the dress is, however, under¬ 
going a change day by day. The loin-cloth has given place 
to dhoti and pyjama which, as we have already seen, have 
eliminated the squatting position which was popular im 
the days of the loin-cloth. Formerly they used to put on the 
usual respectable pugrees, then came the mania for sdphds and, 
while the white caps were current during the last few years, to. 
dance bareheaded promises to be the fashion of the near 
future. 

The accompanying musical instruments of the agricul¬ 
turist from the plains are superior to those of the hillmen. His 
fnridang , for example, needs an elaborate process for prepara¬ 
tion and special care is necessary to keep it in order. Its ad¬ 
justment also needs skill and a good sense of music. 

The songs sung on the occasions are mostly based on pourd - 
me incidents. There are very few songs referring to their millieu . 
It has perhaps grown out of fashion to sing such songs, since 
published booklets do not include them. I could get only one 
such song and that too from an old man (11). It described 
the expectation of a sister from her brother and the attach¬ 
ment she feels for him. The younger generation is, however, 
keen on keeping uptodate. Subhash, Jai Hind, Aryabhumi etc,, 
are some of the topics that figure prominently in their latest 
songs (13). The songs sung at the time of Govindd dance are, 
however, quite different. They either narrate an incident 
from the life of Lord Krishna when he was in Gokul or else 
they refer to the Dadd and his challenges and threats to 
opponent (6, 8). 

For years together only one simple tune is being used. 
Nowadays, however, they are trying to introduce new tunes, 
though not with much success. It is very difficult to w r ipe 
off the effect of the old tune, which they have been accustom¬ 
ed to hear from their childhood. They try new' tunes because 
they feel that it would be appreciated by the public. But 
when they come in full form, they still return to their old 
favourite tune. The forceful accent of the beat in the old 
tune and its simplicity appeal to their yet undeveloped sense 
ior higher music. With the new tune one has to think on 
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beat to take the right step; with the old one, steps fol¬ 
low the beat mechanically and no conscious effort is required. 

The Shimga dances of these people are more colourful. 
They clearly indicate a higher standard. The dance move¬ 
ments are appropriate to what the songs convey. Especially 
in the Rddlid and naktd dance, there are all action songs. The 
movements in some cases are so expressive that even without 
the accompaniment of the song, the meaning is clearly con¬ 
veyed. The movements of the naktd dance are warlike and 
the paraphernalia - the sword, the shield, the bow, the dress 
and the mask create a sense of fear in the minds of children. 
The occasional shrill yellings of the naktd actually terrify chi¬ 
ldren. The movements of the Radha, on the contrary, are 
graceful and refined. The footwork, the poses of the hands 
and the facial expressions make the observer feel that he is 
being led far away from the pure rustic form of dancing and 
is approaching the art-form. 

The dress, too, of Radha, as we have seen, is particularly 
attended to, so that it tends to create a sense of reality. The 
■ ornaments and the costly dress are a matter of pride to the 
group. The instruments are also of a different nature. The 
daph which serves the purpose of a tabid and is at the same 
time portable, is typical to Maharashtra. In the form of 
tambourine it is found perhaps all over the world. But its 
particular shape and use are peculiarly Maharashtrian. 
Other instruments, like the vlnd or the dholki are also of a 
•superior type. 

Many of the songs sung on the occasions express erotic 
sentiment whether they refer to pourdtiic topics or those of 
the good old days of the Maratha supremacy or those of our 
own times. Yet, there are a number of songs which do not 
even remotely suggest this sentiment. The songs are often 
lengthy and the singers adhere to the wording of the songs as 
strictly as possible, though some of their pronunciations some¬ 
time evoke laughter in the Marathi speaking people. Their 
musical standard is also of a higher level. Not only are their 
musical notes complex but even some of the songs are set to 
■different classical rdgas. 

Thus we find on a higher level of culture, a distinct 






progress in the types of dance, dress, accompaniment music 
and the songsl) and what is more striking is the desire and 
aptitude for improvement in these matters among higher 
groups. The group leaders are always out to gather new songs, 
to introduce new movements befitting the songs and to adopt 
appropriate ways of presentation. Only this year I heard a 
layatii in which Pakistan and such other living topics figured. 
Here again we see that folk-dance is folk-education. 

If from the survey of the two groups just made, one 
expects to find higher form of dancing among the upper 
classes, one is sure to be disappointed. Only in a few places 
is the crude kdld dance performed. Tipri and goph though 
artistic in execution are seldom practised. The dashdvatdrs 
which could have been developed into a pure ballet form 
just like the Kathdkali of Malabar is also equally neglected* 
Under the circumstances, one need not expect any particular 
attention being paid to movements, dress and the like. They 
are performed only because of tradition and by persons 
belonging to the older generation. With them, they say, the 
art will vanish. Today these forms are tolerated, tomorrow 
they may be openly jeered at. The performers are conscious 
of these facts and they have become thoroughly pessimistic 
and cynical about the future. The only ray of hope lies in 
the change of attitude of the people about which more will 
be said later. 

The women-folk, however, have kept up many of their 
traditional dances. True it is that religious belief underlying 
these activities is weakening day after day and the partici¬ 
pants are not as keen as before. But it has not reached a 
stage when complete extinction may be apprehended. Con¬ 
servatism appears to be more deep-rooted in women as in 
backward groups. 

Special dress and accompaniment music, these women 
have none. Clapping is only resorted to in zinnia. The 
movements in many dances are vigorous especially in the 
competitive phugadi. A desire to add new gtaceful move¬ 
ments is still conspicuously absent, though the means are not 
beyond reach. 

They have a number of songs and scores of rhymed coup- 
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for phugdi. Most of the songs as well as the dance-forms 
refer to topics around them. The peculiarity of the 
rhymed couplets is worth noting. They express various 
sentiments and attitudes, according to the relation existing 
between the participants a friend, a rival, an elderly respect¬ 
able person, etc. Some of the couplets refer to recent deve¬ 
lopments, social and political (12,13). It is a healthy indication: 
and speaks against stagnancy. 
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EPILOGUE 

Sociological study of early communities in all parts 
of the world has clearly revealed the vital part played by 
folk.dances in the social life of these communities. To a large 
extent, they served the purpose of an educational institution, 
in as much as they provided opportunities for the young to be 
trained to shoulder the responsibilities of tribal life. 

Emotional outbursts found an easy and natural outlet in 
dance. Important events like the initiation of a youth, the 
preparation of a war or a hunt, the celebration of a victory 
etc., which carried emotion to a high pitch were celebrated 
with a dance, that being the conventional medium which 
offered full and satisfactory expression to the tribals. Though 
dance did serve the purpose of recreation, it. was never 
thought to be so by the primitive because the magical signi¬ 
ficance was so dominating that it threw all other values into 
complete background. Other advantages were derived as an 
unconscious result only. Educational training and emotional 
relief were never sought after through dance. Again in the 
primitive stage, life was an organized whole and was never 
treated in compartments as is usually done today. 

Societies, however, are not static; they are always chang¬ 
ing. Change, in fact, is essential for their very existence. In 
the evolutionary process of societies, social institutions are 
affected by modification and adaptation. Acquisition of new 
knowledge and a different approach to causal relationship 
has, in the past, wrought drastic changes in social thought 
and practice. The magical significance attached to dancing 
lost its ground in course of time. New religious faiths came 
into existence. In some, dancing was tabooed, in others it 
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was tolerated, in few it was made a part of religion itself. 
Dancing survived at this stage more as a recreational activity 
than anything else, with a background of dominating religi¬ 
ous sentiment. 


New means of recreation both passive and active have 
greatly affected the recreational aspect of dance. Ball-room 
dancing still attracts people because of sex-impulse. Ballet 
and such other forms of artistic dancing continue to hold on 
because of the aesthetic pleasure one derives from them, 
both by witnessing and by actual participation. 

Folk-dance, however, which once was a vital element in 
the community-life of the people, seems to-day to be on the 
•eve of total extinction, at least as far as the fo!k-dancc of Maha¬ 
rashtra is concerned. Our social surroundings are so much 
.revolutionized during the last century, that a number of old 
social institutions have lost much of their social value. 
Under the British regime, it was a fashion with the educated 
to condemn everything that savoured indigenous. Folk-dance 
offers, perhaps, the best illustration. It owes its present 
moribund condition not to any lack of functional value, 
as we shall presently see, but its being denied the social 
status, it once enjoyed, by the sophisticated society of today. 
The condemnation of folk-dance by the educated might have, 
to some extent been to explain away their physical weakness 
which dissuaded them from actively participating in a dance. 
The weakening of the once dominating religious belief has also 
substantially contributed to depreciate its social value. 

The magical and the religious significance of folk-dance 
may conveniently be ignored in any rational discussion of 
the functional values of dance. From a physiological point 
•of view we see that the folk-dance offers a wide range of 
movements— bending, hopping, skipping, squatting, sliding, 
.arms-swinging and the like—involving big muscles. Such 
movements, when organised as dances can be carried on three 
or four times as long without arousing any feeling of fatigue 
or monotony as in formal gymnastics. If properly coordinated 
he y can be utilised as an aesthetically satisfying and interest- 



mg form of physical exercise. Again from the biological * 
point of view also such neuro-muscular movements being 
racially old and fitted in with man's expressive life, are no 
mere manipulated permutations of movements. The folk-dance 
combinations, therefore, should be preferred on these biologi¬ 
cal grounds to the unselected or even the physiologically 
selected movements. 

More important again is perhaps the relaxation aspect 
far-reaching effects of which have not yet been properly 
appreciated. The value of dance as a form of exercise and 
recreation is appreciated by many, but few have realised the 
value of relaxation and abandon that dance offers, k can 
thus serve a pressing need of to-day. In games we forget 
everything except the game and all our efforts are directed 
towards doing our best to win the game. True it is that our < 
brain is relieved for the time being from thinking about our 
everyday routine. But even then the brain is not completely • 
relaxed as it has to concentrate on the game. As in a game, we 
forget in dancing our own everyday world and are lifted on to 
a higher one, carried away by rhythmic movements. In course . 
of time the movements become so mechanical that there is no 
need for the thinking process to function. The exhilaration 
we feel makes us forget ourselves and the world as well. The 
dance, thus has an invaluable asset in that it provides the 
relaxation for brain. This is distinctly ^brought out in the 
lezim dance, which even without any external aid of musical 
accompaniment provides the necessary rhythm. Apropos it 
may be added that for this motivation, if not for any other, 
lezim deserves a place in any well-balanced programme of 
physical education. 

There is full scope for self-expression in dance and at 
the same time there is no individual competition, as the rhy¬ 
thm of each goes into the making of the rhythm of the whole* 
While moving in a group for a common purpose the indivi¬ 
duality is merged in a common group- p eeling. It is then 'wc 
and not T that dominates the show. A successful execution 
of dance, g 0 ph for example, brings the same amount of satis¬ 
faction to every member of the group as it is the effort of 
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individual that claims the credit, A winning team, ora 
ie other hand, is equally jubilant over its success but, more 
often-than not, the joy is marred by individual discrimina¬ 
tion and- differentiation. Rivalries, petty jealousies and such 
other undesirable reactions which are likely to follow activi¬ 
ties like athletics and games are totally absent in group¬ 
dancing. These remarks, however, are not intended to be. 
little healthy competitive spirit but only to emphasize the- 
ne^d'to encourage activities which offer equal joy and satis¬ 
faction to all the participants. 


Mixed group-dancing of an elementary type serves- 
another vital needc Inferiority of muscular strength that 
hampers girls in mixed games, or anatomical drawbacks from 
which they suffer in activities like running are no handicaps- 
to them in mixed group-dancing. Grace and rhythm being 
the principal factors in a dance, girls may even excel 
boys in this activity. Mixed group-dancing, again, will 
accelerate social intercourse and solve the problem of physical 
education teachers in co-educational schools and colleges of 
providing activities to suit both the sexes. Tiprl , goph , ras 
and lezim are some of the dances which can be introduced 
with advantage. 

The introduction of folk-dances in schools and colleges 
win have an electrical effect on the masses when they see 
that some of the activities which they are wont to perform 
and which have been looked down upon are also practised by 
educated people. They will no more think that they are 
dddig something that is not fashionable amongst the educated. 
We wiir thus be saving a great backsliding. The rich cultural 
I : • ;tage which has been falling into disrepute and degenera¬ 
tion will then have an opportunity to flourish. The folk- 
dance, with healthy additions and modifications, will then 
appear in a brighter and more attractive form with a greater 
appeal tor the common man. Society can ill afford to neglect 
sn:h a valuable legacy. It can and should draw upon it for 
d/derent forms of dance and upon the still richer heritage, 
ti e classical Indian dance, though the latter is ouside the. 
so: pe of our present enquiry and referred to here only in- 


Epilogue 

the educated indirectly and to the 
institutions of physical education directly to see that these 
•activities are rejuvinated and given due social recognition^ . 

There is another offshoot of folk-dance the tamdslia 
of Maharashtra, which is already being recognized as a potent 
-instrument of mass-education. 

The familiarity of incidents presented, simplicity and.dire¬ 
ctness of language, naive presentation, coarseness of humour, 
sarcastic references to social and economic inequality, lack of 
artistic euphemisms and euphuisms and obscenity fn an overt 
form are the principal factors that have given the, tamasha 
the popularity that it enjoys to day among the masses. The 
common man sees his own problems, his own hopes and 
aspirations, his own pleasures, sorrows and miseries presented 
an the tamasha which, naturally, has a direct appeal for him. 

The lewd and obscene in the tamasha deserves to be 
condemned beyond a cavil, but with this qualification, the 
institution ought to be encouraged and utilized for educating 
the masses. Here, again, the educated must come forward 
to prevent this powerful vehicle of mass education from 
degenerating into low and unworthy recreation. 

Important festive occasions occuring during the cycle 
of a year can conveniently be utilized for organizing folk- 
dances. Wrestling tournaments are traditionally held even 
to-day on many of these occasions. It is thus easy to intro¬ 
duce this new activity as much of the organizational work 
has to be done even to-day for the wrestling tournaments. 
Temple funds can be diverted for the organization of 
dances. For discouraging petty jealousies and rivalries and 
encouraging group-feeling, it should be made obligatory for 
the participants in a wrestling bout to join in a common 
dance-rally. Lezirn which is already popular with akhadas 
participating in the wrestling tournaments should come in 
handy for the purpose. 

To sum up. the age-old institution of folk-dance that 
originally attracted people because of its magical significance 
& significance which later faded into background with the 
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advent ot new religious beliefs and consequent sceptic 
attitute to magical practices, deserves to be encouraged to-day 
on purely rational grounds—because of the physiological, 
psychological, recreational, social and educational advantages 
derived trom it. And it is the duty of the State and leaders in 
the field of physical education to organize and integrate the 
traditional folk-dances which, as we have seen, are capable 
o satisfying some of the pressing needs of the individual and 
of society. 
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1. The Santako 

The Santals are found at intervals, sometimes in consi¬ 
derable masses, but more generally much scattered in a strip 
extending about 350 miles from the Ganges to the Baitarani 
and comprising the Santal parganas, Bhagalpur, Birbhum, 
Bancura, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, Mayurbhanj and Balsore dis¬ 
tricts. Santal Paraganas may now be regarded as the nucleus 
of the tribe. 

The Santals had the nomadic habit of migration, but of 
late they are more or less a settled tribe. They are very care¬ 
ful in the construction of their homesteads. Their huts have 
well-raised plinths and snug varandahs and have a neat, even 
a gay appearance. They paint their walls in alternate broad 
strips red, white local and black- clay and charcoal furnishing, 
the pigments. The houses are kept perfectly clean and it is a 
matter of pride to the Santal housewife who spends every spare 
moment in keeping it clean and neat. 

The Santal in a prosperous season leads a gay life. He 
is busy cither with his cultivation, or playing on his flute and 
dancing with the girls, or is engaged in a hunt. He is very 
fond of hunting wherein he evinces great skill and endurance. 

Nothing is perhaps more interesting to Santals than 
dancing. They would never miss a single occasion. For a 
comparatively smaller amount they would leave their work to- 
give a dancing performance. In 1942 they gave me a perfor¬ 
mance for over three hours in which nearly seventy-five men. 
and women participated and were jubilant to receive a five 
rupee note. Formerly the Santals used to visit fairs in num¬ 
bers, where they gave performances in which young men and 
women danced together before the public. They do not do- 
so now, because they feel it below their dignity to allow their 
young women to dance in public. In their own Basti, however, 
they give a performance even to an outsider without any 
reserve. 
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^xThe musical instruments used in their dances are the 
madaU the flutes and the cymbals. The madal like mridang 
is cylindrical in shape, broad at one end and tapering 
towards the other. Both the ends are covered with goat-skin. 
It is nearly two feet in length and the diameter at the 
broader end is 12 inches while at the other, it is only 9 inches. 
The nagdrd is also used and is beaten with sticks.- Instead of 
jingles the males use paigan. It is made of brass and is hollow 
with a number of small brass shots inside. It is oval-shaped 
and is generally 9 inches by 41 inches. The men also wear a 
leather belt round the waist to which a number of small bells 
are attached. 


<SL 


The Santals, specially the women are very particular about 
their dancing attire. The women, as a rule, were white sarees 
and decorate their hair with flowers or young sprouts in a very 
artistic manner. 


Singing in low pitch accompanies all dances of women. 


Dance 1. 


The musicians start playing, taking small rounds in the 
centre. Women arrange themselves in an arc holding each 
others hand, fingers interlocked. They move slowly to the 
right, taking two steps covering about six inches at each step, 
•and then retrace and move to the left, covering this time a 
shorter distance. They nod their heands slightly forward and 
protrude their knees a little. 

Dance 2. 

The starting position is the same as in the firrt dance. 
Foot-work is different. They bring their feet slightly forward 
and then take them back, alternatly. 


Dance 3. 

The starting position is the same as in the first dance. 
All bend at the waist and sway their hands from the ground 
to their forehead, making a sort of obeisance. They repeat 
the action several times. 
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.Dance 4. 

Women stand one behind the other and slowly move 
forward waving their hands at the shoulder level, imitating 
the flight of a bird. The line is very compact. After finish-^ 
ing one round they quicken the movement and take to a very 
fast rhythm. 

Dance 5. 

The arrangement and the initial movements are the same 
as in the first dance. After taking about a quarter of a round 
they turn to the right and imitate the action of plucking 
flowers and putting them in hair. The action is done with the 
Tight hand, the left one being kept on the shoulder of the 
woman in front. 

Dance 6. 

They clasp hands and stand in an arc formation. They 
■move their right foot across the left, and act as if splashing 
water. 

Dance 7. 

The starting position is the same as in the first dance. 
Bending down, they keep their hands on their slightly 
protruded knees, and slide on both feet once to the right and. 
once to the left. 

Dance 8. 

In this dance the dancers kneel, clap t wice in front and 
twice to the right, the hands moving upwards as if removing 
rank vegetation. This action is repeated for a number of 
‘times while the group moves in a circle. 

Dance 9. 

The starting position is the same as in the first dance. 
The women move to the left and act as if taking seed from the 
left hand and sowing it with the right. 

Dance 10. 

This is the famous karam dance of the Kol tribes. It is a 
dance in which both men and women participate. 




i 
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Women take their usual position. Men stand in an arc 
behind the women. Both move to the right, taking the right 
leg to the right first. The men have to take bigger steps as 
they have to cover greater distance. 

Dance 11. 


In this dance only men participate. They stand one be¬ 
hind the other, keeping their hands on the shoulders of their 
neighbours in front. The first man, who is usually the lead¬ 
er of the group moves forward keeping his arms open as if 
groping his way. He makes a hissing sound and takes a zig¬ 
zag course. It appears from the movement and the sound, 
that it must be the imitation of a serpant. 

Dance 12. 

The men act as if they are pelting stones at a mango* 
tree, picking up the fallen fruit, removing the skin, eating it 
up and throwing off the seed. 


The War Dance of Santals. 1 


it is a wierd picturesque sight. Darkness has fallen, 
torches have been lit and disposed here and there among the- 
crowd, casting their flickering lights and shadows on the ever- 
moving figures in the dance that never ceases. The pick of 
the Santal youth for miles around are dancing the pah don 
the sword and shield dance, the uncertain light intensifying 
the wild effect of their wild movements and gyrations - wear¬ 
ing no clothes but a loin-cloth and rows of jingling bells as- 
anklets, their limbs have full play, showing off their athletic 
curves and outlines, as they flourish aloft their clubs or shields 
or spring into the air whirling round at the same time with a 
savage and unearthly yell. Only the very flower of the San¬ 
to! youth are chosen to dance the pdk don and in old days it 
was danced with wild excitement on the eve of battle or with 
yells of triumph after victory. But it is too energetic a dance 
to be kept up without constant potations of ha-rid and each, 
of the performers falls out from time to time to take a drink, 

x. JSradley-Birt, C'hater Nagpore (1903), pp. 127128. 
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the dance keeping on all through with tireless energy. The. 
Maria , however, frequently imbibed tells at last, and the sword 
and the shield dance perforce gives way to the quieter per- 
formace of the girls- quieter however, only as regards the steps 
the ceaseless beating of the tom-toms and the shrill notes of 
the horns and flutes going on unceasingly. 

2. The Tharas. 

On the southern fringe of Nepal stands the territory- 
known as Tharvat (Tirhut), the homeland of the Tharus. They 
are a backward people, most of them, now, farm labourers 
though once they owned the very land they now till for their 
masters. A sumptuous feast with liberal potations of strong 
liquor is sufficient to extract anything from them and much 
of their fertile land, it is said, changed hands for a few feasts 
of this type. They have Mongolian features and a fair 
complexion. Except beaf they eat any flesh. 

Their women are very hard-working. They do not 
observe purda and freely mix with men. It is said of the 
Bihari that if he is permitted to stand he will try to sit and 
if permitted to sit, he will try to lie down! But the indus¬ 
trious Tharu woman in contrast to the proverbially indolent 
Bihari, tries to avoid sitting when working. She prefers to 
be on her legs. 

The Tharus have no mixed dances. Women indulge in 
dancing only on rare occasions and that too, when privacy 
is assured. The males have no group-dancing. They have 
trained parties like the Radha dancers of Ratnagiri district. 
These parties have keen competition whenever they meet. 

In marriage ceremonies the dance is considered indis¬ 
pensable and a well-to-do Tharu would have it performed to 
celebrate the birth of a child or such other happy event. 
In Phalgun these parties go from house to house giving their 
performances, as is done in Maharashtra. 

A smart youth with long hair is selected to act as 
Radha. Another youngster is dressed as Krishna, with the 
typical head-dress, the dhoti, the shoulder piece and the sheld 
round the waist, and holding a flute in his hands as if playing. 
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The Radha has ornaments on her forehead, neck 
and wrists, and wears a saree with a number of folds which 
when whirling spread like a lotus. That is the woman’s full 
attire for dancing. 

Other prominent figures of the party are the drummer, 
a player on mridang or tabid and two others keeping time 
with a pair of cymbals. If available there are other persons 
to repeat the chorus. They are also well dressed, wearing a 
cur ban and a dhoti. 

The dance starts with a natnan. It is very striking 
that the start and most of the foot-work—practically all— 
is like what we witness in the Radha dance in Maharashtra. 
So are the gestures. The songs refer generally to incidents 
from the life of Krishna, 

The dancing, singing and the accompaniment music 
being in harmony, it is no wonder that the audience is keenly 
interested. Women-folk occupy the front, the men sitting 
behind. It is only through the medium of this agency perhaps 
that the illiterate Tharu knows something about his religion. 

3. The Kathi dance of the Bauris. 

The kathi dance and song is practised in Birbhum by 
the so-called depressed sections of the Hindu society and 
mainly by the Bauris. 

An even number of men—usually adults—dance to the 
accompaniment of the mddal. They stand in a circle each 
carrying two short sticks—one in the either hand. The man 
who plays on the rnddal remains outside the ring and some¬ 
times at its centre. At the commencement the dancers sing 
in chorus and each keep on hitting the left hand stick with the 
right hand one at regular intervals and in perfect time Then, 
as the dance begins each alternate dancer forms a pair 
with his right hand neighbour and strikes with his left 
hand stick the right hand stick of his partner on his 
right. Each man then strikes his left hand stick with 
the right hand one. Different pairs are then formed- 
those who formed pairs with their right hand neigh¬ 
bours now form pairs with the left hand neighbours 





and strike the left hand sticks of their partners with their 
right hand one. The process is repeated and all the while the 
dancers keep moving along the ring in anti-clockwise direction. 
The whole system is in accordance with a simple but regular 
and symmetrical scheme ; the steps are brisk and graceful and 
the body-movements are very lively and in entire unison 
with the sound of the sticks which produce a pleasing rhyth¬ 
mic effect. The scheme includes many variations of which 
the most interesting is that in which a player falls flat 
on the ground on his back as if wounded and yet 
keeps on dancing round and round in that position, striking 
his sticks against those of his neighbours, who keep up the 
round progression of the ring. 

In its origin it was very likely a war-dance and'the 
sticks are symbolised swords and shields. The fashion in 
which the shields are wielded indicates parrying with 
swords. 

The name is obviously derived from the fact that the 
dancing is performed with kathis (sticks) in hand. 1 


1. G, s. Dutta, i.c.s., Census Report of Bengal . 1931 fl 
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Dance-songs in DeVanagari Script. 


?♦ 5TPn*r pTirw i p>rr n 

$RT 7 i 

W M ^ §*RRI HR H I IRRT 
HT^ft ^3RT flpft HIT it | RrTR || 

# %oWt 3TTH? TW fRiRT m\ ^JlfoTcT ^ | 
%STRTT --Ron R ^ I 3TT?i fR HTH7 || 

^ctti% ^th! itr: w*{ '^r RRi hr ^r i 
jff'ft RTR *TR I 3TRT fR HTHT II 

3. Ht?T TfT SPRIT RTR #1 I R^T RHBT RTHT || 
rTRft ffftft sfcR3T 3iRft RR1 ft I 

’TIT TifT RRRT ft SRTT || 

V. fPRqTTH T^fft HRI fwift HRHTM | 

1%5R WT HR tfR || 

R^f ^IfPWir HTRT Hlff | T^ff 3TT$ RTTR || 
RTH^fRR ft Hf 3RRT I fft rfRIHT || 


fit% 






f"®! 3R5T ^ STRST I ftfoSTcT 3TRf 5TIRI II 
?°«TRn£f t R3T | %RR RRR HRT ll 

X X II#IT 3Rc?T * IliRfT T tiWcS * fRPTT || 
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nt#?T HFTTST l \ I fj? k I 

lfh?^T lfHT3T II 

HTHrTT HR RHRHeST I W ciktHT < PS i PHc*T II 
HRHiRTHT-HR HR I W cfcpHt lit HR II 
TTRHT HRT HTfT TRIT | HFK HRofi HT RHfRl II 

RRHIHR. 

? e. H^PRT FRT HTToST HKT HR I RRT THRFHRT #Wt || 
FR FT^ft Sflcft ^RRT I THRT 3THTHT Ho5 fiRRT || 
RTft HcZRT HOT HHFRT | HOT HRRT RTHFteT II 
HOTRT HkT SifR 5TT^T l HOT HT HTRFR HHRT || 

RTH HTRRT HTFP HRR1 I HRt HtRTHT HR HRT II 
RTH HT HOT FRT Hf 3T I HR TRRT f}| cTTHcTT II 
HRt HWI^T sfifa H?3T I ?HR H3RT SIR ft T%TT II 
HcT«ff TRT HTflHT cRST I HlfRT 3TT55 RRT l| 

\\ t lqqRT 1TT3H PRH I RH HHc5T HTST H It 
fftTT Him HH H I *RT RtfHT HSHT H II 
HHRT HHHT HKT H | HRT H# ^PT^T H II 

XX, 3tqTHTRRT HgHT ^tlHT I RR WRT FSTfHT II 

\\ % HTHT RZ HRT | HHTTH ^TH f|R ^THT I 

HT3T^ RT f|R HtcTT I HRHT RRR faSHRT II 

hph ( ^tst). 

X V. qfftfT HHR H’H^RT I fTRT HH1H WTHT^3T I 

THHF RHTH ft ?1RT HTcSRT IHHHT HHTH HTRT HTF5F5T I 
q%5T RF f^t HTRT HRRT I 

|flfr f FP RRT RFT HR1FH I 
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3TT^P-TT fi^WA 'THFIi mi 3fTc?T^T I 
SIFT TITTF-FT ifTTT ^ I JTT°t ^FT^ I • 

^TQli ^ HFI I 1%?! IT'^ T?FT 3RT I 

HTPTT %^T ^T 'll 

vT> 

4^ ^ ^IFFFTT '-FPT A I 3TT?, 4n<FTHT WT IT I 

3TT?, F$ ITT %55cT ^Ff IT I 3flf, ^FI^fFT %SrT fTTT H T 
3TT?, JTTfTI iftarfl flcTT II I ^1?, ilffFT *lNTI^t l|tTTT I 
3TtW, *TWT HFIFT II I 3TT?,. rTFT ITT5IT ^RTT IT l 

^FcTF^^FTTFTlT I FFF^F’IT THT 'TT^^T^Tt^TT^ IT [1 
sTcptn^n t n?f Iifft ^ft h i TTra^n Tiff fft qqT 

qFT H II 

% vs* ari^TT^T TTFTT FT'TF T | ^T^FTT FT^F X ll ^ 

^N^uftl^T F3fT } II 

\C. an U H l fl ^ TT #FTT 'TJFTTT | ^TT iT#TT FFT1 3FTTT || 

3nfl |^HTfNT ^TFTTT ^TFTTT | ^TF -I■{'HI TFTTT 3FTTT II 

\% y tttCt FIFF jq- WA'A IT | F ?TWT FFT IT | 

q ^TTiqFflTT 9Tf*TcI «TFT II I «T ^FFilF 3.tl*TcT ITFT II | 
q iTFUi^FPTT s Jto?T FFI II II 

^ o . qilFT f^TTTf FFT I ITF! *T ^FT 3TTFT i 

qjRFTT f?T HTcft I qiR?T tLh FtF I 
ITtF F W HTFT I qiTFTfT # STcfl II 

^ \. '^TITtrr ^TJltrT W TTf l I JI^TT 1 II 

^* ff *r*n fqrCi it fqTFt! if? twi irrfjrr u 

3TTrTt FFTfF T qT\f^ ? I 'TTSTTO T || 
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vt. 3RT RTfST TOST TOTF?t I TOST TTRTST TSST STTSST I 
RST stTSST fRKRRTST I fRTCRS ft STSS SS I 
fRTTOS S*tsS SS | stss S& ST Rst ff ^ I 
TSR STTJRfT fRTT fcBT | ift TORT TOf rCT STST 1 
TOR TOt ft TOST ft TO | tfR TO RTf RfTST H 
STO> TOST TOR ft TOT RTSS l <TfT 3TTf (fr fRRSTS \\ 

W fTOTOIS RTSR RTST I f RTTOR TOR TOST I 

W T%-Ot RSI TOST I TO TOT RST RRST I 
^t fSTR TOT RTfSI I TOT JTOT Rst RTfST I 
^t°T RSTST TOJT <ft STST I SR TORT fTfT ST TO II 

STOT-cSTS 3TO for TOfTST I TOTTST Sr| 3TST RFfTST II 

R3RI SR ( TOSTOt ). 

STSST SS TO ft S'fT RSSt | 

ft? TOT SSTST TOT TOTTOS TOTOT II 
STTTOTOST TORSI TOTOT TOfT STST I 
STSTO TOSTTO TfR SR TO STS?! II 
TO *fKRST TOSf TOR RRT TO SRT I 
TOR TOfTST TO STSctt TO fit ft TOTO II 

3RRI SR ( 3TfR )♦ 

3TTR ST TOTOTOT RTR ST TO TfSTS I 
'SR Ft SR%STS I SR TO STTOST % I 

TORT SFST %STS I) 

SSS lyay tSSR TOS STS ? I STTSRRTS RSS STft ? I 
RlfRTSTS STST STft ? I SRTRTSTS' SIR STft ? I 
10 
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3Tt°lTRWPT FT^T JTT^f f | ^(cfl =TTfT f || 

2WRT ^oSTUR f | ^ || 

ITTfT f ! %5RT TfTjff || 


\ =. ^T3T ?TRH | 

^T fr’TT^T TO 3T3T irM\ \ qtfqcff II 
3 *. ^rar ^Ncfr jtr i faff ^f %£ r % | 

^laTHTlff ^TR %cSFT II 
^T?T STcS 3R fffj | ^7?T JTRRT |Rf || 

RiRRi f | ^T’r\ } II 

&fwHt RToST ^ I 31^1 f || 

W *tgafr mw, I 3T3T II«WT TRR II 
^T^T %°fT 533T | 3T3T #f5T || 



i%«mx ( ^nt ). 

^V. wft arrsrr ^traiT^t i Htctt rrt ^t^t^tt tt....i 
«TT 2 ^TTOfifft | 

RtWaf Rffl^j ^TT# fr.... I 
Wfl ^JTOT^t I 3T|T ffT ft.... I 
5R rjint? ?T^ar I 3Tft 3T^ar <!.... | 

**T *RPfffiff I R W fT.... | 

T%cfT FR3f rft ^RTf ?TTR RT#T I 

W\ TTR =pt3 3Tf ft.... I 

33 3T|3 *flf f tft T%3T 333T3T I 

Sfl?fr 3T3RTRT Jjfoft ft.... I 

mmqr q% T3% 3 #r qif 1 3 3 # ^®t 3jf fi.... 1 

^TOTRT 3 qTTOI 3T3T 333 » f3 JP? TTTfcJT ^ fl.... I 
3RI3T jft RTR^ft 3 qfcfRrFT | 33 ^rft'T Wtf 3T3T fl.... | 
333T|%3fft TPJ3 3^I qtftc^stf^T 3R«fT... I\ 
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V\. ^Ruff qTRq wr «nf i 

^rnroff ^q T ^ t 

STN^TT 3imoff jf[R T sjjf | 

STTIpTT STTIJoff JI5RI JTT#f R? II 

v3 ' 

rt fl? rftt srtirofi 11 1 r<r jfhrci ( 

^ R°fT RrtA RRR3T I ^5 TTcTT | 

c^TT^T | r^T^T TI^T WR7T I 
^T H^IMl|^T R%3T || 

RTRTR STIR TO 33$ 3flR ff T |t 3fIR | 

f^f ?j^R ft.... | 

^1% TTf|?J cIRT R#5T si| sfifa 

fO it 3f R?<?T WAA I 
^TR%T R3T RTtfR RR 3TT% ^«f ff.... | 

ScTt^ RT c 5 %*r 4 r I Rf ^ <TTT|c!f RR | 

^t srr| rtCt i rtr ^ftft 'Rsft i 

WT M 'TfTRRT 3RR^ fl.... 1 
3THt(T #T3R ^TTctt RB RR qfa <m3 

?fr tt rr qfa <pf I 

WJ R^-R §R RR 1RBT TT^aipt ft.... I 
mtq ^TRKT I TTcRcTT f^ftoST I 

Rft r britr RrcfteT i ^ r R<mf% rritb i 
fftl qR ^ TlRT R '4 ir TRBRT ft.... II 
Jm T% # 3R? *R RRTfR ffr it ^ ftrenR i 

RI^^RRTo || 

tR&I 3TIR SlIB'f) #3T ^ft it srrf^T q#3T I 
#11 f!3TT RR mm\ TTITTR A?AA It.... I 
RlfT RRR sflfaft 3TFTRT ^R <RBT R3T I 
R3RTRT RR TO RRRT <RT ?T .... I 

*o 

RR v^q- ^ ^ 'ifR | cflfe RRR1 ^TTRRTq I 
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to, tot sifttoT I 

Ftl 3FF3 k RcTT o II 

^ 3fTTRT 3TF5T 3TF^ ^TfoJTJT HTTT I 
TTHR RRT <?N FTT^st TIFWR 3TfT %.... | 

<TT?^T cT^TT Mi(3l55T *N;T RFT 5TRT rT^FT flKf I 
^ toT to*5 W*RTs[Tft #L.. I 
fW' tor I m toto ™ i 
tor ^TT ftfct 3OTT I to to totfi I 
to ^ k T%T = II 

mm ( *m\ )• 

\C. ^WTc5T TjffictT 3RT f T I 

pTRT flto ?5TIR5T 3TT fT I 
^T°73T qto 3qt^o5T ^TT ft I 
3ftto ^RTFT FTTTT IT I 

^3TR4 rftfF 2T^e5T TiTflT ft I 

RTcT TRTc5FT FRT FTFT ft I 

?mm ’Fftn to* *n*n ft i 

^iriT FUR FTcRt '+TTT ft I 
£ irt HTTJTaft totRT RT fT | 

rR^T TRT FT'S UTcTTF RTT ft I 
W>\^ FTR FFoJtJTFRT fSRT-^T^FR ^cR 3TTF? R II 

1 \3 -O C\ 

^ 9 . cfT'TT'F < to<TT RT fiFTRT ft I 
TORTFPRT ^fSrat f T I 

to ftott ft i 

T% FTCT ^T toT fT II 

Vo, toJTOTRFT srtinm FmTRT V !W ft I 

Fl% RTFS fFtfKT fT I 'TR^T toft fT I 
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?PT PF5TPT PflF PRT f T I PT PTfPT SPIRIT PTPRT fl I 
PT PTffii fp 3TR5 PFf^T ft II 



« t. 3 pp$ ^ 'Pt^r mp |t i 
}$tNt TPFPTT WT f^PT ft I 
fTPI WT ftft pit 'P’Pt ft I! 


pip. 

V\. 3TTPTP PTPTP PIP PrRtWT I TOPTOPtPBT TPPTFt PI I 
PTfPT PTFRJP piTPf I P ? PTP PTfPTPcTI PFJTlfetT P'( tl 
31TTPPPTlt PtflTPcft ft# PT3R P I 
3*ft piR PT# PHR P PPT PRT | 

PTFRfTfT, PTFRpTfT, PRT TcflpRTPT I 
P?ft PRT WA TcITpRTPt PRT I 

PFfT pRT P?pt PRT PRPT PPcfNr I 
TPP PRT PTfPT PPPTPT TPP PRT I 
TPf P^T TPP Pc5T P5fT PFPPPPT t 

prup ppt prt pRpmpt mm PPT I 
pFPTip=fT PTRRP PPT P<?T 3FPTPT I 
ppffe PRT PetT 3FPTPT PpfTfl PRT } 

3WPTPT TO PRT PT?PT piTPPTFT I 

TpfTO PRT PTfPT piTPPTFT TPPiTR PRT II 


P*RtPK ( PP1T). 

V V. M PT? TP> TPTftlP TP> I # W *Pft TO TPR n 

PfTP Pit PfT°T PiPff PfPP I 

PT 'PP3> 3fTP pft PRT P^F P^t’P ll 

W PTPT Pit PTPT PtTPPT PTPT I 

ppfl TPcft PR| STT'PP X X ^PT PI PI II 
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WTT FT? WTT WTT | 

3TFFT ^NT TjFST FTc^ FcTTFTFFT F'^TI 
^Ici^lK ^TT^Nn FWCT | 


X X wit ^TTc5T Tc$ X X it W II 

V1. 3WJT ^Ht IfiMt it^i^T W i 
*%fT FTWIT fTFTF Fi II 
'A°. fRT Flf f?TTT TTeSTFl fTU | 

X X it JOT FFfiTFT kx\ II 
'A?. FF55 Flf FFo5 ^FFTit FFE I 

jft 3TFE I^T F* F FFF W2S |l 

C\ \D 

M. FMT FTf iftit cTRoST-Cl it it I 
it cTT^F* FT F FFF itit II 
'A 3. F? FT? ^J5 TTF3TFF FT | 

ir FFFF itit FT F F>T FT II 

c\ C\ 

'AV. FS FT? FS FTFTFT FS | 

C\ C\ G\ * 

it ft ft f fit ets ii 


ii 


HF^WA ( FTF it FFT ). 

'A'A. FTF it FFT 1 FTF iT F^tt I 

*3 ©\, 

STT^FTFFT I TIcOTNFT I FTET Flit 3TF5T I 
^TT Flit FET I FTF FT Ftfft II 



FF^PTTT ( FFFteFITFT ). 

'A^. ^Til^TFT I FOTTFT FFTT I itcft F$T TFETET I 
F^tF TFc? TTOi j + + + i II 

<J JjToft 3 >fr rffcfsft T&ft-irafr, FT^-FI^t, FtFK-TFft, ?5TTft 
^TT^T ^Tl^f 
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"Vis. TTRR ITTT^T W VWIK JJRTR I 
cTOTT JRRH 'PR W %afj RTR | 
it ^ it RRTR irtRHT TO?RT || 

^c. spi #, w *tot Tm^if i 

TRRRTRT Rf¥ W H %RTTT ^R U %RTTT | 

RTTR 3#T Hlc5 RTRT ft fcRT RRT ft V&A II 


^RI ( W fP! )• 

'tt. TRTT TRRTRT I 

$m\ rttorrt i 

TiRT RRT R'-h#T I 
fRT RcSfT ffRT I 

3TI35T <RcR Tinitcf I ftcRT WA'<A RRTFT | 
^TRTt #*ffi ^FT flFT I ft°TR R3 ^ U I 
fFT RRTRT spfpr ’TOT II 
V. TTRR3T STIR SRUTT | 31TO uNl^I fft I 
WJ TFT RRR I TOR T$$Wl | V T I 
TOTT Tfrrft^R I RlflRTT Rfa 'RTTO | 
RffeT T3RTOT | ftc5R TO<TFRi I 
¥g 'RTRW'ft II 


%m ( 3T3R ). 

^ *. mTO qtff rtoft rt rt i 

RT TTT3RIT TFTPRT TOT TO RT RT I 
RTHRT W TORT RT RT II 
fr q T TRR RR RTF T | TO RFTR'i RRT flf T 
TOT *RT^t RT RTR ^ | <pRT ^TRRT R1RT 3TR T 
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f=FT fJjf^ FTF ^ |. f^FT TOTTFT TOR cHRI ^ I 

TO pR T5% RTR F I f^TT TOTF$ TORF RTf ^ I 

to t to ff f I to firo frt rtfift ^ i 

TOT « %TTO I R^T RTFT FRTOT || 


<SL 


^3. to to wn rfftft i f?ft ftrt f?ft ftft ^ i 

Wrf( ?Tcf FTc?T RFTT>FTc?r I TRRFT RRR TOR I 
3TFTRT 3T*T RF^T 31FS ^ | Sj7%RT RR RTTOt ^ I 

rtsfft fttot to frcTt i rtf; 3ttfr rrtfrrtrt n 


TO^r (rtuft ). 

*F V. RTOTRT RFTR f %F IT ^lln I %F FTT|R fcR FfTT RFTOT I 

JTTOTFFT RRR TO?R I lc?FR FTF FFR 1TOT | 

RFR FTF ^ qH 5f^[ l RFR FTF 5R FIR ?TOT | 

fi^FR FTF RTR FR 3JTRT I RTOTOT F>PT RTOT I 

RFR FTF TOR TOT I RFTRR TOFT RTF5 I 

RFR sjR TO RTTOT I RTFRTFFT RFT ft iTl?! | 

RR[ i\ ?RfT cSTHcfr | TO FT TOR RFR I 

TTRFTRf RTfRI' OTTOT I TO FT TO FTOT | 

FRFTRT RFT FTO I FTRRR7 FTTO TORT I 

FF FITOFT FtFFT fFR I TO FT FTOl RTO I 

RTRRRFT FT? TOTiFFFT I TRFR RTTFR 3RTO | 

FTsR ntTO ^fTi I RFFT -FT ft| IT FTTOT I 

FTfFT? FTFR 'TOT I %TFf RF3T FT TFRT I 

i|FFi TOF FIR I TTO( 'FTFR RTR I 

ff FT? TOR #FT% FTFFT I TOFT? F?FT FTTFpFTFT I 

RTfRT F RTFTFFT I FHRT FTRT fT?R I 

#IF fT?F TO I FT? F^TT TOR I 

fcRR FT? 5BR?J I 3TO& RFoiTf TOT I 
-\ 
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W\ <T 3TTf A\U I. *R5T *1 flTfFTT iNfttft I 
*1$ k f TJ ! %f*T pT $q I 

m pT qNRR I T^R' TO Rf R5T I 

SRST 5|cft I WR snflT ft Tf55T I 
XT^Tf 551® ^(cTt I fffiHt ^TTf wff ^ I 
3TTW 3TH 5Tc5T STWT ^55T I 
anq^ ^ft' ^TT^Tf qpTRT 3Rm?T I 
*IfTO SIR f£ Ifcfi I fRRT cTT®qr '4T°Tt W55T I 
toto ^rnm i fR^T w wr qissT i 
qjfRTf 3fic| WJ i f Tcpfi qroTT VRtff q?3T I 
iwm j5R55T I ITcpi p •qr°!t q?55T I 

TOTO f sqr w 3 bt?j i fR^T wi q^^T i 
tlf^lf RT^cfl ^RT I 3mRTT HIW ^ I 

mm mm i fiiffan fttr Awm i 
^ fT^R^TT qfti 'fR'R?! I ■?3 33 If ft IT? I 
tA r rr pi qnR i i?t| ff q>TRT i 
# n m q?nR irt i 551%t mm\ ^icJt i 
W( ^Tff <f|3t I nt^5 W4 qR I 

<tt 4 i m mum mm \ 

RcRT pf^T qt ifcJT I RcRT qRPJT Am I 

* * \3 ^ 

TOTO fTiq^TT iic?t i 1 m m to mm^ \ 
m§m toit p^t i it? pi wrc mww t i 
3fT cf flifiMl km I <RfT q faff 'TR qiclT I 
^ni to iter i *ttott to ' 

^T TO WR TOT I fjqTS f RR 1 

tott *n ijptrt ^nfi ! mm qRR ^ > 
tor ffHt tot i ^tort qi^t qrot i 
toto n^R rrt i TOTO qMit ^rot i 
mi'A qrqt qTOT i TOTO WR rrt I 
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^ V rv _ _ _* c- 

'TFTT ^FRF5T I 33 IT 33 <T^T£ I 

c-FT Tf ^rmt ffeft &TT II 

V^. lit I Tlfw I 

intff wr |^nf it i f^nf ^f^nf i 
c*?Ht ^Trf ifatt; it I iftrft #Tff 1 

#R ^ft vjgvf^T it I tt! I 

f^nt WTT ^oS^ST it I ^ *3o5^o5T l 

IFWI^I ffjn it i ffn ^ f^T I 
f*IT fgoST WTcTT I WT3T W$ I 

3THT I ^RTSTT ^T I 

^rt pT ! itc5^n i ife^Ti ^ft it^Fn i 
^T pT %?5^T ! I %F5^TT iff %c333T II 

pr ?rt it *t! toi it i 
#n jni^r !f it *i! !f it i 
%f %^rftr ft^T? it i! ftn^Tj it i 
i%^T ^t°T it it! Tnlpr it i 
■f^JT TliHT i v t it ^ Tf^it 

spj W3T ■^rti it! it its ir? it l 
T^i it it% T^i it i 

ftir^T Ft?T ^33 3T3 ^3*3T \ 3T? ^66^11 ! It 



















APPENDIX C 


NOTATION 

The notation is given according to the Indian system of 
music. According to this system each saptaka consists of 
seven principal notes and five half-notes. The former 
are known as shuddka and the latter, as kotnah In a 
harmonium of three saptakas there are 36 keys for 36 notes of 
the three saptakas. The first one is known as Mandra (of low 
pitch), the second one is known as Madhya (the middle) and 
the last one is known as Tdra( high). The notes in the ascend¬ 
ing order of the scales are s t r, g, m, p, d, n. 

The notes from the Mandra saptaka are dotted on the 
head. 

Each dash indicates an additional beat for the preceding 

note. 


A 








cflcl- 


S 

tfT*TT- 

c5T S JTt S 


3TTS3TS 

V-n - 

f 3TS cT 

v* 


hs s 

xt - 

3TT S ^ 3 

m- \ \ 


3TTS S S 

JT 

Wl S rJT S 
^TT -W - 
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FT 3 S F 

FTF-^ 


4 S 4 S 
F - F - 
it S &S 
F - T - 


FTF— 4>FFT. 

^ T^T ^TT ft FT S |t 

IT IT IT IT 4 ^ ^ - 

F F ftt ^fTT ft c5T S S 

ft ft — ft- 


%rt ftf. 


fltF— %TFT. 


FT S 3T S 


TF rTT S S 


FT S FT S FT S FT S 

4 — FT — ^ — IT — IT — IT — IT 4- 

FT S i?T S 4STFFTS 4fS^S 5f T s S 

^ - FT FT FT-4 - F ^ FT TF FT FT- 


ftf. 


FTF— 3TFTT. 


(0 

V 

ST 

nr 


o 

ftf 4 

T TFT 

% 

ft Ft 

I? 

v3 


« 

F 

♦ 

F 

4 

ft 

FT 

FT 

4 FT 

4 

F ^ 
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fTF FTT 

F 

ift 

S 

S 

T TFT % 

FT FT 

F 


Fft 

IT 

* 

ft 

— 

— 

4 FT 

•v 

T 

F ^ 

F 


fTFFTT 

F 

lit 

S 

S 

* TFT 

% 

FT S 
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F^ 

IT 

* 

ft 
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— 

4 * 

T 

F - 

—. 

00 

FT 

FT 
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FT 

FT 

3 

ft4 

59 

TFT S 
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4 

ft 

FT 
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4 

TFF 
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FF F 

T 


ft 

FT ^FT 

ft 

FT 

cTT 

14 4t 

rs 

TF 

lit s 

S 


ft 

ft 

FT 

% 

T 

F 

4 

FT FI 

f FT 

• 

F - 

— 


FTFI FPF. 


FTF— 'FFTT. 


0) ft s 3 -ft Ft s f <Ft 

IT ^ IT ^ IT F F ^ 


FK F S F FTtft %‘^T f 

ftr ft — f4 ft ^ ft 





(^) 4t S TJ s 

ITT S 4t S 

•4 - 4 - 

TTT — f ~ 


5T s 4 s 

ttttttttt - 

TTT — f — 

TT J ^ S 

3T s 4 s 

TTTTTTTTT - 

TTT — T - 

3? ^TTS TT 

s *r4 s 

IT U - H 

- it n - 

c5 S % S 

^ttstt s 

>3 

f - IT - 

T — TTT — 

*fcRi ^r. 


3 51 Tf S 

W s S 

4 4 4 at 

TTT — 4 — 

^ cf C*T S 

s s =«n s 

'O 

IT IT - f 

TTT — TTT — 


3TT S fTT 

S 

4 s tj ?r 

IT -IT 

* 

-T IT - 

5 s S 

I 

ft s fts 

IT- 

H 

4 -IT - 

3 S S 

S 
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— 

^- 
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TrT*T S 

^T 

S 3 $ S 
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?n 
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s 
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TTT- 

<TT3— 

^ W c5T S 

3 -*TT S f 

S3 
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GLOSSARY 


Agotd phdgota — The name of a dance. 

Agri — An agriculturist caste from Thana andKclaba districts. 
A khada — A group of persons who give demonstrations of phy¬ 
sical feats and accompany marriage processions with 
lezim for which they are paid. A wrestling pit. 
A gymnasium. 

v Akhadi — Another name for Dashdvatdr current in Ahmed- 
nagar district, 

Akshayyatritiya — The 3rd day of Vaishakh. 

Atnbadi— A plant of the hemp-type, green leaves of which 
are used as vegetable. 

Ananta-chaturdashi— The 14th day of Bhadrapad. 

Annapurna — The name of a goddess. 

Apia — A tree, leaves of which are supposed to symbolize gold 
and exchanged as greetings on the Dasard day. 

Aratl — A lighted wick waved before an idol in a ceremonial 
way. _ 

Ashddhi ekadasht — The eleventh day of Ashadh. 

Atyapdtyd — A Maharashtrian outdoor game. 

Avatar — An incarnation. 

Baithak — A panchayat meeting. 

Balipratipadd— The first day of Kartik. 

Baluteddr - The holder of the balutd title, a hereditary 
monopoly entitling a craftsman to certain tradi¬ 
tionally fixed remuneration in return for his 
services. 

Bhagat — One expert in the esoteric art; the medicine-man. 
Bhdgwat — A literary work in praise of God Vishnu, 

Bhajan —Singing of songs in praise of God usually by a group . 
Bhakti — Devotion. 

Bhang tild ndch — The name of a dance. 

Bhdt bhdlanydchd ndch — The name of a dance. 

Bhaubij —The second day of Kartik. 

Bhikshuk — A Brahmin priest. 
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Glossary 
The name of a dance. 

Bhil — One of the hill-tribes of Maharashtra. 

Bodan —• A rite performed by some Chitpavan families after a 
birth, initiation or a marriage takes place in the 
family. 

Bohddd — Another name for Dashdvatar used in Nasik district. 
Bhutdli — A witch. 

. Chdmbhdr — A shoemaker. 

Chdturmds — The period from the 10th day of Ashadh to the 
12th dayofKartik, during which god Vishnu is 
believed to be asleep. 

Cheuli ndch — The name of a dance. 

Chillm — Clay pipe for smoking. 

•Chitpavan — A Brahmin sect. 

Daph— A musical instrument. 

Daggd — A musical instrument. 

Dahihandi — A pot full of curds, etc. used at the time of 
Goktil-kdla 

Dahikdld — Another name of Dashdvatar on Malvan side.Tlie 
dance and the breaking of the handi on the Gokul - 
d slit ami day. 

Dasard — The tenth day of Ashvin, 

Dashdhdr — The first ten days of Jyeshtha. 
v Dashantri — The performers of Dashdvatar . 

Dashdvatar— The folk-ballet of Maharashtra in which themes 
based on the exploits of the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu are danced. 

Ddvan — The name of a dance. 

Derd — A big earthen pot. The name of a dance. 

Deshastha — A Brahmin sect. 

Deshmukh — One of the title-holders of the Maratha kingdom, 
Dev —• Another name for tarang . 

Dhanatrayoiashi — The 13th day of the dark half of Ashvin. 
D he tide ndchava ne — Dancing the bride and the bridegroom 
after the marriage procession. 

Dhol — A big drum. 

Dholki — A small drum. 

Dhulivandat; or Dhulvad — The day after HolJ. 

Dindi —A proc ;sional dance of the vdrkaris • 
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^ — A very important festival of the Hindus starting from 
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Dhanatrayodaslii and ending with Bhaubij. 

Durvd — A kind of grass, which is sacred to the Hindus. 
EkadashT — The eleventh dav of the bright and the dark fort¬ 
nights of a month. 

Ganesh chaturtlii — The fourth day of Bhadrapad, the day of 
Ganapati festival. 

Ganjiphd — A pack of circular, smooth playing cards, 120 in 


number, 12 cards being assigned to each of the ten 
incarnations of Vishnu. 


Gokul — The place round about Mathura where Krishna spent 
his childhood. 

Gokuldshtaml — The eighth day of the dark half of Shravan,. 

the birthday of Krishna. 

Gomu — The ‘fisherwoman 1 in Kolydchd ndch. 

Goph — The name of a dance. 

Gondhal~ The dance performed by GondhaXis — hereditary 
professional performers of Gondhal. 

GourlpT'jan — The day on which goddess Gouri is worship¬ 
ped. 

Gourivisarjan — The day on which the image of goddess Gouri 
is immersed, 

Gourydvahan — The day on wdiich the image of goddess Gouri 
is brought. 

Gudhi — The flag hoisted on the Hindu new year’s day i. e., 
the first day of Chaitra (Gudhi pddava). 

Halad :— Turmeric. 

Haladi-kunku — Another name for Chaitra Gouri festival. 

Han.Id — The co-operative system of the Agris of doing farm- 
work. A big pot. 

Handi — An earthen pot. 

Haritdlikd — The day of worshipping Sati & Parvati. 

Holi — The fifteenth day of Phalgun on which bonfires are 
lighted. 

Houlubdi — The presiding deity of the Holi festival of the 
Agris. 

Hurandchd ndch — The name cf a dance. 

Indtnddr — Persons holding indm lands, which are free from 
government taxes. 
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fagirdar — A landlord from a noble family. 

Jakliadi — Another name for the Gour dance* of the Kunbi; 

the songs sung on the occasion,' 

JodvT — A silver ring for the big toe. 

Jowdr — A kind of corn. 


Kdld — Another name for Dashdvafdr on Malayan side. The 
name of a dance. 

Kdtndyd — The name of a dance. 

Kdtkari — One of the hill-tribes of North Kcnkan. 

Kdtkhcl — The name of a dance. 

Khair — The tree from which catechu is extracted. 

Khalil — A group of musicians. 

Khele A name for Dashdvatar performers near-about 
Sangameshvar. 

Kirit — A crown. 

Khtan — A religious discourse interspersed with songs and 
music. 


KirtankBt — One who performs kirtatis. 

Kolhdfiit —A woman belonging to one of the professional 
dancing classes of Maharashtra. 

Koli — A fisherman. 

KoYin — A fisherwoman. 

Kombdd —A cock. A dance named after the bird, 
Konkanastha — Another name for the Chitpavan. 

Kfilietra — A holy place. 

Kulkarm — One of the baiuteddrs. 

Kumbhar — A potter. 

Lamart— A backward tribe in Sholapur District. 

Langot— The tight small clothing for tl\e buttocks and the 
genital organs used by males specially at the time of 
wrestling. 

Laxmipujan— The last day of Ash win on which Laxmi, the 
goddess of wealth is worshipped. 

Lezim — The apparatus used in the lezim dance. 

Madhi —The hut of a bhagat specially built for practising 
his esoteric art. 
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Mahdlaxmi — A .goddess. The worship of the goddess on the 
8th day of Ashwin. 

Malhar koli— A hill-tribe of North Sahyadri. 

Malkhdmb _A smooth wooden post tapering upwards on which 

various holds of wrestling are practised. 


Maly a— A kind of fish. 

Mandap — A pendal. 

Mangald gour — The festival observed on Shravan Tuesdays. 
Mantra — A sacred hymn. 

Mantrajdgar — The chanting of mantras by learned Brahmins 
specially invited for the purpose. 

Math — A vegetable. 

A group giving performances specially during the 
Ganapati festival. 

Mod ah — A sweetmeat of which the god Ganapati is believed 
to be very fond. 

Mridang — A drum of a superior type. 

Ndch —■ A dance. 


Ndglt — A kind of corn. 

Ndgpanchami — The fifth day of Shravan on which the cobra 
is worshipped. 

Nakfa,— A Shimgd dance. One of the actors in the dance. 


Nanda — A milkman. 

Naraka chaturdashi Second day of Divdli festival. 


Naval — A coconut. 

Ndrali-pournitnd —■ The fifteenth day of Shravan. 

Navas — A vow. 

Nihi — A kind of tree. 

Pddvd — The first day of a month. The Hindu new year’s 
day. 

Pdlkhi — A palanquin. 

Pan — A betel-leaf. 

Panch — The persons selected to settle a dispute. 

PanZok — An instrument used by a bhagat . 

Pant — A washerman. 

Pdsodyd — A physical activity on the Mangald gour day. 
Pdtalyd — An ornament put on the wrists by women. 
Pdtharvat — A stone-cutter. 

The village headman. 



An offering made to the manes. 

Pitdnibar — A costly silk garment generally of yellow colour. 


and used as a substitute for dhoti on sacred 
occasions. 

Phad — A wrestling tournament. 

Ponte — A jdnvc-Yike. thread worn on the Ndrali Pourmmd 
day. 

Povddd — A ballad. 

Prasad — Things that are distributed after being offered to 
God. 

Pujd — Worship. 

Parana — Reading and explaining of the sacred books known 
as Purdnas , generally in a temple. 

'Purdnik — One who reads and explains the Purdnas. 

Rdga A pattern of melody with a well-defined mood and a 
model scale in which every note has its individual 
place as the starter, the predominant, the centre 
and the final. 

Rdkhi — Sacred silk thread worn round the wrist, 

Rukhvat — The eatables taken by the bride’s party to the 
bride-groom, immediately before the marriage cere¬ 
mony. 

S ddeiiti muhurt — Three full and one half day in a year, 
believed to be auspicious by Hindus namely; . 

Varshapratipadd , Vijayddashanit , Bali- 

pratipadd and Akshyyatritiyd (half). 

Sanai — A musical instrument, 

Sankdsur — A dancer wearing the mask of the • demon 
Shankha, 

Sdplid — A long piece of cloth used as a turban, 

Sdrvajanik — Public, 

Sarvapitri — The last day of Bhadrapada. 

Savkdr — A money-lender; a land-lord, 

Shdstri — One well-versed in the sacred books. 

Sherne ■— A coconut and a rupee and a quarter buried secretly 
in ground for the Palanquin-dancers to find out, 

S hidhd~=* Uncooked food offered to a Brahmin priest. 

Shidhon — Cooked food given to one undertaking a long 
journey. 


Folk-dance of Maharashtra 

Shimgd -— The last festival of the Hindu year. 

Sliyar.nav kulJ —• The 96 families of the Marathas, forming 
... the nobility. 

Simollanghan —• Crossing the boundary of a village. 

Sonar — A goldsmith. 

Sup —A winowing pan. 

Sutdr — A carpenter. 

Sutradhdr — One who introduces the different characters in 
the Dashdvatdrs. 

Tabid — A musical instrument. 

Tdl — A musical instrument. 

Tatndshd — The folk-opera of Maharashtra. 

Tamdsgir — One of the group who performs a tamdshd. 
Tamburi — A musical instrument. 
v Tdrapl —- A musical instrument. 

Tell — An oilman. 

Terdd — A kind of plant, 

Thakur —A hill-tribe of North Sahyadri 
Timki —A musical instiument. 

Tipri — Sticks used in a dance. A dance in which small 
the name of a dance sticks serve as musical accom¬ 
paniment. 

Tripun pourntmd —• The fifteenth day of Kartik. 

Tuntupe —- A musical instrument. 

Uthdud — A rhymed couplet expressing some sentiment. 
Umbar— The glomerous fig tree. 

Vddi — Food offered to the manes on the sarvapitri day. 
Vethan — A carrier. 

Vahipitjan — The worship of account-books. 

Vardt — The procession of the bride and the bridegroom 
after the marriage ceremony. 

Vdri —- A visit to Pandharpur or Alandi on the traditionally 
fixed holidays. 

V'ari ghdlarte — The funeral dance of the Bhils. 

Vdrkart —r One who has taken the vow of a vdri- 
Vanhapratipada— Tlife Hindu new year’s day. 

Vasoly r — The women worshippers of Mangaldgour or Hari- 
tdlikd- % ’ ~ 

Yel& — An armlet. 
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Vighnaharta — One of the names of Ganapati. 

Vijayadashnii — The tenth day of Ashwin, 

Vina — A musical instrument. 

Virale — A portable contrivance made of a bamboo frame and 
covered with leaves to keep off rain. 

Weigh— A tiger. 

Wadi— A hamlet. 

Wdinandvadashi — The tvvelvth day of the bright half Oi. 
Bhadrapad. 

Wdrli — A backward tribe of the Thana district. 

Zaminddr — A landlord. 

Zend'd — The dance competition of the Katkaris and the 
Thakurs. 

v Zimmd — The name of a dance. 
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1 . Dindi dance— Front view. 



2. Dindi dance— Back view. 
( Mark the tricolour flag.) 
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NO. 2 



3. Goph dance— Starting position. 



4. Goph dance— Goph in progress. 
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5, Goph dance —Goph nearing completion. 



6. Kala dance— Breaking the handi. 
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7. Govindd dance. 8. Gour dance of the Konkan 

farmers. 



9. Gour dance of the Konkan farmers. 
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10. Gour dance— B hilkavda. 



11. TarapT dance of the Thakurs, Warlis 
and Malhar Kolis. 
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12, Tarapi dance— Udakydchd. 



13. Tarapi dance— Dhopdphodyd . 
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14. Ta rapt dance— Bhm phugadi. 



15. Dhol dance of the Ma Thakurs. 
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16. Dhol dance of the Ma Thakurs. 



17. Dhol dance of the Ma Thakurs. 
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18. Kambdya dance of the Malhar Kolis. 

n 


19. Gheracha ndch of the Bhils. 


20. Rathacha ttach of the Bhils, 
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to 10. 


Shimga dances of the Konkan Kunbis. 




21. The tiaktd dance. 



22. Kdtkhel dance— Starting position. 
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Shiriajga dance of the Konkan Kunbis. 


23. Kalkhel dance— Davatt. 



24. Kolyncha nach. 
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Shimga dances of the Konkan Kun’ois. 





Radii(i dance with Sankasum 
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Sh imga dances of the Konkan Kunbis. 




29. Radha c’ance with two Rddhds. 
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Shimga dance of the Konkan Kunbis.. 





30. Rddha dance with 31. Rddha dance with 

two Rddhas. ' two Rddhds. 



32. The pdlakfri. 







33. 



Bhil dance — • Men led by ‘women.’ 


Left to right: 

' Top) 1. Tiger. 2. Shankar. 
3. Tiger. 

(Middle) 1. Natua (jester), 

2. Ganapati. 

3. Tratika . 

(Eottom) 1, Horse. 

2. Cow. 



34. Dashavatar masks 
used in Ratnagiti district. 
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35. Dashavatar masks 
used in Ratnagiri district. 


Left to right; 

(Top) 1. Ravan, the ten¬ 
headed demon 0 
(Middle) 1. Ram 0 2. Lakshman 

(Bottom) 1 .Harangabhavo (a 
fop ) t 2. Ranapu tall 
(Goddess of war). 
S^Gajaragajaranu * 

*This mask is used by Rama 
when fighting with Ravan. 



36. Ram—Ravan fight in a Dashavatar 
performance from Ratnagiri district. 






33 o Lezim . 


37. Lezitn. 










Kadak Laxmi. 




41. Whipping is not enough. 42. He pierces his biceps for 
The Goddess is still obdu- the purpose, 
rate. The devotee prepares 
to offer his blood. 


* 

39. Starting position. 


40. 


The goddess not respond¬ 
ing to prayers, the devotee 
decides to chastise himself 
and proceeds to whip his 
own person. 
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Kadak Laxmi. 



43. The goddess is at last appeased 
and the devotee approaches her 
and takes pin jar from near the 
deity (for applying to the fore¬ 
head of those present). 



44, Funeral dance of the Bhil. 
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45 & 46. A Kumbhar priest dancing at the obsequies. 



47. Tarangas or devas of South Ratnagiri. 
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Maugalagour dances. 
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48. Phugadl — Starting portion. 



49. Phugadl- In action. 
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Mangalagour dances. 





T 


51. Bhovar bhendi • 
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M an gala gour dance* 




52. Ndch go ghttma . 



53. Kombacfd . 
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Mangalagour dances. 


NO. 24 



54. T iprl . 

Gour dances of Kunbi women. 



55. Chutkicha nach . 
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Gour dances of Kunbi women. 



56. Zimma 



57. The dance of Ma Thakur women. 
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58. The dance of Ma.Thakur women. 



59. Mixed dance of the Malhar Kolis. 
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60. Mixed dance cf the Malha: Kolis. 


Left to right: 

(Top) 1. Ganapati. 

2. Tratika . 

3. Vara ha. 

(Middle) 1. Narasinha. 

2. Naiava. 

3. Tiger. 

4. Devi. 

(Bottom) 1. Demon. 

2. Mahisha. 

3. Matsya. 



61. Dashavatar masks on the Ghatsidc. 
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Dashavatar masks used on the 



Ghatside. 



63. ‘Narasinha’ fully clad and ready 
for the Dashavatar performance. 
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Musical Instruments. 



ATE NO- 29 











67. Daph . 
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Musical Instruments., 


63. Dholki. 


69. Tuntunc, 
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Musical Instruments. 
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70. Samel, 



72. Khalu. 
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Musical Instruments. 
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73. Dholkl used by the Kumbhar. 



74. Dhol of the Bhil. 
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Musical Instruments 





75. Dhol of the Thakur and the Katkari. 



76. T a rapt. 
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